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Original Wagers. 


THE MISSISSIPPI TO THE PENOBSCOT. 
My pear Penosscor : 

That you have lately had no communica- 
tion with your Father—the Father of Waters 
—has not been my fault; and now you are. 
not indebted to my paternal solicitude only 
for these brief but also to the eccen- 
tricities of a chemist, who dipped up the cask- 
full containing these reflections to mix with 
your own bright and erystal bubblings. 

I have in some newspapers hid away 
in my bosom, and stolen from the cabin of a 
snagged steamboat, that the wretched men of 
your neighborhood are about damming you 
upon a large scale, and curbiug your mettle at 
various points into an unpleasant s ion ;| 
to stun you with the noise and whirl of ma-. 
chinery; to blacken your hopes with filthy | 
dyes ; and stain your virgin parity with moun- | 
tains of clay and charred timber. I can advise 

ou in such a crisis, for I, too, have been | 
ly dealt with, and have only lately learned 

how to punish our o r, man, for his va- 
rious audacities contumelies. As you 
well learned, before civilization with its barri- 
ers of confused noise intercepted our conver- 
sations, I was once freer than now. I could 
stretch myself, when wearied, over miles and 
miles of land; I could venture on a picnic far 
into the primeval forests of the country; I 
could play pranks with the war-parties and tribe- 
hunts of the early Indians; I could surprise 
the deer at his drinking, and overpower him 
where the arrows of pursuers were hurtless ; 
if the great gulf, to whose luxury I adminis. 
ter, at any time ruffled my temper, my liquid 
products sought outlet into the many bays 
about him. But the conqueror came, and 
fenced me in, and dug into my very vitals, and 
gave me heavy burdens to bear, and hideous 
noises to listen to, and bade my ing pro- 
pensities cease, while my course of life was 
made as monotonous as that of our bastard 
relatives, the Canals, For how many years 
have I fretted and fumed at all these outrages | 
T have leagued with your remote brother, the 
Missouri (a wild, untamed fellow), the Ohio 
(a gentle and lovely daughter), the Red River 








| of two surveyors—that’s some consolation.) 





(a perfect savage), the Yellow Stone.(a spirit. 
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less vagabond), and with increased strength 
made repeated efforts to regain my former 
liberty. Perhaps in your quiet nook you may 
have heard of the fright I last year gave to my | 
largest city ; and how bravely I fought it week 
after Pow & until compelled by sheer ex- 
haustion to give in. (I ruined the reputation 
But this year the victory is mine. I have 
avoided the city; it contains material too 

werful. Ihave directed my forces against 
interior places. I could contain myself no 
longer. Was I not choking with the secre- 
tions of old age?’ Was I not becoming asth- 
matic, through compression of my lungs? 
Were not my oppressors threatening to dredge 
out the Falls of St. Anthony, end hammer | 
and forge me far towards my very source? 1) 
made my selections; and this early spring- 
time made a dash at Vicksburg, and at the 
Parishes lower down. Houses and sugar fac- 
tories, cotton and cane have all been swept 
before me. Iam as free as ever. I have ex- 
panded myself twenty miles at one point. I 
have made a dozen new channels for future 
use at other points. I have united myself as 
of old to Lake Ponchartrain, and thrilling, 
even in my old age, are her kisses. I ma 
again be vanquished and imprisoned. But, § 
my op rman, leave me my fond Lake to 
meet day after day, and I will withdraw for 
ever from the contest. 

You, my Penobscot, are young and lusty. 
Keep cool for a time. Let the timbers fall 
across you, and the stones and sand choke you. 
Bide your revenge. The winter is coming. 
Freeze hard ; freeze low; melt quickly; sum- 
mon all your energies; quicken the flow of 
your arteries; come out in swelling grandeur ; 
and all the timbers and masonry of the land 
may not resist you. 

would say more. But the cask of the 
chemist is full, and my words would be wasted. 
Imagine the waving of adieux, from your al- 
most heartbroken Father, 
MISSISSIPPI. 





PRECOCITY. 


Weti—we will not complain of the tardy 
Spring. It is not the most promising sunrise 
which is followed by the finest day. A lag- 
one spring-time often ushers in the most pro- 
uctive and beautiful of the seasons, as an 
unsightly Jewish vestibule in some countries 
conducts the visitor to the most sumptuous 
apartments. Warm weather, which comes re- 


luctantly, like a shy friend, is apt to stay 
when it is at last won over. And this stabilit 


is to be confided in, and so becomes a princi- 
ple of real value ; while impulse, however for- 
as ano rs mw: on trial, and yer 
i ight of di intment. A late 
cosh ting was the Rates, but saves the 
crop; and when the harvest comes, it is found 
that little has been lost in time, and everything 
gained in ap spy 
Precocity is a dangerous donation. There 
is a risk that those who lisp in numbers ma 
never learn to speak plain. The plant whieh 
springs up the earliest, is apt to have the shal- 
lowest root, and to be least capable of con- 
tending with a drought. A growth, com- 
mencing with striking the roots deep, and | 














continuing long invisible beneath the surface, 
is securest against the accidents of frost and 
blight; and should these happen to occur, 
there is hope still left in the spread and vigor 
of the radicle. 

An inheritance is seldom so well improved 
and cared for as an acquisition. Where so 
much has been given, nothing is thought ne- 
cessary to be earned. Early genius is a rich 
natural endowment, which, if it does not ex- 
haust its principal, yet spends its entire interest 
without accumulation. Talent commences 
with a small capital, and creates one; and the 
power to create is ever insatiable in its appe- 
tite to augment. A nature tardy in develop- 
ment, in the end expands frequently the most. 
It is not early gifts or early acquisitions that 
make the differences afterwards perceptible 
among men. It is of secondary importance 
how children compare previous to fourteen 
years of age, or even at a much later period. 
The vital question is, how they train and em- 
ploy their faculties on becoming men. The 
grand education begins on leaving school or 
college; our principal development, when the 
tutor is dismissed. The teacher is a useful 
fingerpost; but every pupil, notwithstanding, 
must perform the journey for himself. See 
that rusty-musty person yonder! He was 
among the foremost scholars in his class ; and 
that genial gentleman now taking him so 
earnestly by the hand was among the poorest. 
What has reversed the relative positions of 
their youth? Fate? Yes, indeed; but destiny 
first decreed that one should rest content for 
twenty years with the intellectual capital of 
twenty-one ; and the other feel the goad of ne- 
cessity, or the lash of ambition stinging him to 
action, and forcing out the divinity within him. 
The pine and oak attain their magnificent pro- 
portions, not because they grow faster than the 
cornstalk, for they don’t, but from their inces- 
sant persistence in advancing. 

About precocious youths there is commonly 
observed to gather an exterior decorative dress 
corresponding with the abnormal development 
within. The admiration of friends seems to 
perform the same function in this respect, 
as in the vegetable kingdom is committed to 
the sap. In vegetable growth, we know that 
the plain simplicity of the bark, which is its out- 
side dress, accords with the youthful tenderness 
of the plant. But a premature intellectual ex- 
pansion, either from its own intensity or the 
excessive adoration of its worshippers, contracts 
an exterior of hard adultness, which binds and 
cramps the powers, like the sickly cortex of a 
tree. It makes a wide difference, in the long 
run, whether the young are taught to value 
and admire the outsides of objects or the in. 
But the results are found to be quite as strik- 
ing, when from the first moments of their con- 
sciousness they are unceasingly impressed with 
the immense importance of both these surfaces, 
as respects themselves. In the actual state of 
numerous families, the little male or female 
accountability has a hard struggle in his finery 
to determine which is of the ter conse- 
quence, his satin or his soul. e miniature 
gentleman or lady is led about and shown as 
a lilliputian man or woman. The conse- 
quenees are plain. The fruit of such a brain, 
shone upon as it is by everybody in sunny 
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smiles, ripens and drops before its time. Now, 
since the mind has but one season for og no 
ing, that time had surely better happen in 
summer of its powers, when its circulations 
are the strongest, than at the vernal epoch, 
when its aliment is weak and thin; for early 
fruit is commonly deficient in force, if not in 
The d of sadly aggravated 
isease of precocity is sad] va 

by the atmosphere of pow bh citisa, everywhere 
unfriendly to the infant. Stimulants are given 
instead of sedatives. Accordingly here we 
find children who are actually men and women, 
and men and women who play the parts of 
children. In this metropolis, where greater 
abilities are said to be required to escape from 
being run over in the streets than to shine at 
Albany as a politician, the tax upon the brain 
is not the least of the numerous exactions to 
which the eitizen is subjected. The facet is,as 
Mr. Proverbial Tupper has philosophieally re- 
marked, that 


“A babe in a house isa loan to be rendered back with 
interest ;”” 


— therefore, feel obliged to make large 
upon their children, to enable them 
to pay it. 


Among the accomplishments of early genius, 
modesty has never been reckoned one. In-| 
deed, it is a fixed opinion among persons of 
this deseription generally, that the wisdom of 
the world resides with people under twenty- 
five. And so far as they are themselves con- 
cerned, the estimate is, for the most part, un- 
bappily often true; for subsequent to that 

they are observed to little to their 
own stock. Unlike the mulberry, requiring 

to elaborate the finest juices of its deli- 
cious fruit, they have consumed their energies 
in the initial throes of flowering. The drama 
of their life contains five aets indeed, but the 
whole story unluckily has leaked out in the 
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first ; in the other four, co uently, they do 
not so much act as suffer. — rent ait 

There have been instances, it is true, of men 
acquiring in thirty years as ‘much as others | 
have in thrice that time. In the presence of 
immortal genius, we will not speak of time. 
When the awed spectator stands in wonder 
before St. Peter’s, he asks not how long it was | 
in ——e If there have been Raphaels and | 
Mozarts, Titians ard Miltons have also lived. 
Soo = - the immortals form an ex- 
ception e vu syntax. According to 
that, late fruits hoop Beek , 

Were intellect capital augmenting in pro- 
portion to the duration of the investment, its 
early maturity would be doubtless an advan- 
tage. But, unfortunately, many of us live, as 
many of us, besides the Hebrews, read, begin- 
ning at the end, and leaving off in the middle. 
Very few, indeed, would have written a Para- 
dise Lost at any age, if they had tried; but mul- 
titudes would have been as likely to succeed at 
0 gp as at sixty-two. After a certain 
period, alas, matter drops out of the mind 
almost as fast as it is put in. This may arise 
from several causes, one of which, I fear, is 
beyond all surgery, to wit, the difficulty of 
coaxing a pint bottle to hold a quart. Pre- 
cocity is doubtless profitable to its possessor. 
He has a longer time to live upon its income. 
Its capital may not increase ; but in the mean- 
tine its revenues are very eeable. For 
mankind are in a conspiracy to love things out 
of season. Sometimes it is a salmon, then a 
salad; now an infant Roscius, again a baby 
Pagarini, Pope, or Pitt. 

ut do precocious persons in the end attain 

a larger size than those of less pretension at 
the start? Is the winner of a one mile stake 


the most likely to come out ahead in a race of 
four? The best minds and bodies, too, are 
those that ripen at the ordinary times. They 
are likely to be developed most ipa, me © 
In eases of prematurity nature is so busy 

elaborating a favorite faculty or two, that she 
seems oblivious of the rest, so that the product 
in such cases is not an entire man, but only a 
species of improper fraction, which, in many 
instances, however large the numerator, cannot 
be converted to an integer by any discovered 


process. 

Precocious minds are hardly to be more de- 
sired than possession of their estates by heirs 
previous to legal age. Judgment, the helm 
of themechanism man, is the last portion of the 
machinery to be finished and put in, and yet is 
indispensable to the trim and safety of the 
rest, and the fortunate performance of the 
voyage. Noone ought to be troabled that H® 
has not an old head on his young shoulders. 
There is danger in such a distinction. What 
has blossomed early is destined to premature 
decay ; and an individual remarkable for mor- 
bid intellectual growth, may begin also to die 
at the top. That condition is to be desired, 
where the intellect and physique, like two 
friends, trudge on together, and  plosanntly 
consult the peculiarities of one another. Let 
them kindly help to carry each other’s burdens 
during the labors of the day, and, when night 
comes on, lie down and take repose, like a re- 

utable couple, where one is not overheard in- 
hicting a curtain leeture, because the other 
never furnishes a text for it. Decivs. 


TINKLINGS OF A BELLE. 
“ La diffidenza é la madra della sicurta.” 
Ar the last meeting of our Reading Club (we do 
talk sometimes) it was suggested that the author 
of a certain sarcastic periodical, yclept “ The 
Lorgnette,” should no longer be allowed to veil 
himself in mystery ; but should be forthwith im- 
paled upon a hair-pin and sent to Barnum’s, for 
the benefit of those curious to behold the heroic 
crusader of the nineteenth century, who dares to 
attack, covertly, and visor down, a race conscious 
of no fault—more heinous than that, of having 





treated with high honor one who has proved so | 


recreant. 

As this subject has thus elicited some attention 
from our “set;’ we have a sudden, perhaps silly 
fancy for throwing off some few disjointed remarks ; 
not, however, in an official capacity, or in a spirit 
of mere obstinate defence. 

We would even add our “ mite” in praise of the 
language in which we are assailed. Its unusual 
combination of strength, delicacy, and refinement 


is quite consoling, and affords us the only hint of 


what woman should be. We rejoice that one 
writer of these days can be severe, without forget- 
ting the gentleman, and can demonstrate that wit 
is most keen and sparkling when set in English, 
“ pure and undefiled.” The style, not the matter, 
has placed these “ trifles” in the first rank of our 
city classics. 

The fact that the Lorgnettier has thorough ex- 
perience—that he has been “in,” “ of,’ and 
“ through,” as well as recently so far “ above” the 
follies which he treats of so feelingly—of course 
gives weight and effieacy to his opinions. But we 


confess to have been strangely affected by these 
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writings, previously to any knowledge of their 
source. There seems to be a subtle, intrinsic 
power in their half-earnest expressions, independent 
of, and far superior to any extraneous authority. 
We know that the portraits are caricatures, and 
deny the facts and inferences. The outraged se- 
erets of the boudoir prompt us to rebel, and to 
hurl back defiance upon one who bears us down 
with such a heavy hand; but some small “ spots” 
weaken our inner hearts, and we are almost forced 
to sue for that merey we have not always “ meted 
unto others.” 


But we do protest, most heartily, against injus- 





tice and lack of discrimination on the part of these 
theoretical gynecian Reformers; and on these 
grounds we meet fearlessly alike the seorn of 
the Lorgnette ; the kind-hearted folly of the Tri- 
bune ; the overbearing exaction of the Literary 
World; the exotic and dangerous philosophy of 
the Revue ; aad the recently-improving articles of 
the Journal. 

Toeach and to all we retort, “ Your judgment 
is but superficial, and your course exceedingly in- 
consisteut.” And here we may as well observe, 
that flattery is not needed to render well-meant re- 
proof acceptable. 

“ Honored,” “ og myl and “ powerful,” are 
honied terms, but they sound like words of 
mockery, when we have just been exhibited as 
victims of a feverish dread of failing in one jot of 
fashion’s everchanging law, and as watching al- 
most breathleasly the dieta of those whose ambi- 
tion culminates in the blissful thought of “ being 
mistaken for a foreigner.” 

“ Female influence” (or what is reant by it in 
society) is but a frail temple, however lofty it may 
loom in the distance, and the corner-stone thereof 
is vanity. It is indeed worthy of the worship of 
its devotees, whose deepest reverence lies in a 
doffing of the beaver. And yet strong, cultivated 
minds, who alone possess the power of elevating 
and improving those with whom they associate, 
seek, in the above false doctrine, an excuse for 
their own neglect of social duties and amenities. 
But they are no less responsible for much of the 
frivolity, sin, and seffering which they perceive be- 
neath the gay surface of “ society.” 

We are sick of woman’s “ rights,” as we ought 
to be of her“ follies.” She has no post “in the 
world’s broad field of battle ;’ her sphere is amid 
home duties and pleasures; in the family and 
friendly gathering ; her need is frank, well-mean- 
ing interest and companionship on the part of those 
whom God meant her to look up to ; and that she 
should be no longer spoiled and piqued by being 
treated alternately as a mere toy and plague. Al! 
that she asks is, that men would bring “ up town” 
some spirit of their favorite “ mutual system.” 

Let Reformers add to their caustic, reproaches, 
the practical aid whieh they can render, and they 
will soon find a change for the better. Let them 
apply their stalwart shoulders in earnest, to some of 
the barriers which their own sex have raised. Let 
them offer us a hand ready to help, before they 
hurl the first stone—and if we still cling to the 
path of low frivolity, they may pelt us to their 
hearts’ content. It is easy for these masters of the 
science of sarcasm, to heap ridicule (well deserved) 
upon “ Ladies’ books” and “ Ladies’ papers,” 
whose interest makes them follow, if they do not 
foster, the thirst for foreign customs. But these 
wise and able ones have long stood inactive and 
silent spectators of the incoming of this French 
social system, which in its worst form (the only 
one which can be transplanted) is pervading our 
inner life, as well as the gay circle ; and is already 
beginning to produce its fruit,—gilded misery. _ 

What have they done towards warding off this 

evil,—where are their efforts to elevate the stand- 
ards of taste and happiness :—to prevent our im- 
bibing false and vitiated motives, by offering us 
wholesome truths, and alluring us to noble aspira- 
tions, and deeds of kindness? Are we to thank 
them for “ Woman in America,’ a work which 
stands alone, and whose effeet illustrates our idea 
of the controlling power (and responsibility) of 
Mind? 
' Is their influence brought to bear upon our 
fathers and our brothers, that they may be induced 
to regard our true interests and manifest that sym- 
pathy so dear, so improving to every heart? 

Is it nothing to these censors, that all at home 
are absorbed in schemes for advancement in fash- 
ionable life; and that (as our attractions may be 
used to advantage) our cravings for its fancied 
pleasures are stimulated, rather than guarded 
against ; and our souls so filled with these ideas 
that it is strange if every true and noble feeling be 
not immolated on the altar of Family elevation 
a-la-mode? 
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Do out prefer to leave the others to the 
remorse | their weak selfishness is sure to en- 
tail ae they find, too late;—that their long sought 
« distinction ” is but relative, if not false ;—that 
fresh 'mortificdtions await them at each seeming 
advancement/;—that they have sucrificed those 
dearest’ ‘to them and their own self-respect, and 
have — naught save bitterness? For they 
must still assist in rendering to some higher tyrants 
the incense of envy, which they have sought to ap- 
propriate to themselves. 

‘Turning from this pictare,—painful indeed, bat 
which answers to some extent for too many 4 
« home-sweet-home” of the present day—let us 

noe at that other school, the social assembly — 
and seek to’discover whether we, belies, are tho 
only ones at all culpable. 

None are more anxious than ourselves that thé 
Soirée should be a source of profitable pleasure ; 
a means of improvement for the mental, as well as 
physical powers. It is of course impossible to 
adypt any plan which’shall be “aw gré de tout 
le monde,” bat mach can be effected by avoiding 
the present extremes, and by endeavoring to com- 
bine in‘due proportion the elements of social en- 
joyment. 

We grant, that the yyratory mania rages too 
fearfully ; but it has not yet deadened every good 
thing in ws, or produced more than a temporary 
paralysis of the higher faculties. The love of ex- 
citement and’ the fear of losing caste, render us 
willing slaves of the “ bow,” yet we would give up 
abl (eave a) semi-oceasiénal whirl), could we by 
the sacrifice gain the advantage of a good sensible 
“talk.” m 

If, however, these “towering minds” will keep 
aloof from our gatherings, lest their dignity be in- 
fringed ; or if perchance present, they must con- 
tinue too exacting to converse, ae well as too 
proud to dance ; if they will manifest their ‘dis- 
dain at any lack of profound knowledge of their 
favorite topics, or inability on our part to re- 
turn a prompt, original “quid” for their “quo ;” 
it they will forget that they ate men, and 
instead of alluring us into trains of sensible thought, 
rather render the idea of intelligence repulsive by 
association,—stooping’ to ‘insult us with silly 
galanterie—huardly endurable when we perceive 
it to be the noblest’ fruits of the ‘brain; jis it 
so passing strange that we can find no me- 
dium, but are foreéd upon the tender mercies 
of those not quite so’exacting that we seek to lose 
our humiliation in the excitement of the waltz? 
And having just learned to be generous towards 
those we eannot look up to, we indulge them 
readily in an oceasional polka ;—yet grieving that 
our intercourse must be confined to animalcula ; 
our “passion” for whom lias “com” for its 
prefix, and is ever tempered with dread, lest the 
supply de la verdure must soon supplant that from 
Dunlap's. 

Yet we are grateful to the only ones who seem 
to regard us as worthy of attention ; and regret 
that we eannot incite them to higher aims than 
mete tarantular proficiency. We would teach 
them that head and heart are still quite as potent 
as heels in retaining the esteem of even the “ fash- 
ionable lady ;’—that the affeetion excited during 
the polka with a capital dancer, is apt to shake off 
with the last fond hop; and that the reaction is 
not very favorable to the hero who rests his fame 


and his attractions on the “first honor” at Sar- 


Tacco’s. We would, above all, beseech them to 


forsake those academies of “ julep ” philosophy, | 
unfortunately too popular of late with this class ; | 


—teminding them that the maxim “ les mauvaises 
coutumes corrompent le bon déportement;’ is as 
truthful now as in the days of our copybooks ; 
and that far mote di than admiration is ex- 
cited by la vivacité, as hollow and as worthless as 
tne notte when it eprang. obese, ts 
There is one heavy charge, again and again re- 
peated,—from whieh weshrink, though not in con- 
Scious Innocence or conscious guilt. We must fall 
back upon the plea of “extenuation "—and leave 
our aceusers te decide whether we are not still in 
some degree victims of circumstance. * 
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We admit that there may seem tu be a spirit of 
sordid, heartless calculation in our “ business” (!) 
dealings with the other sex; but assert, that its 
effects are by no means universal, and are always 
nageore rather than positive. 

_ Under the guise of prudence, it may be forced 
upon those of us who are not independent, com- 
pelling us to crush the heart's best impulses. They 
may make us false to our own true deity, but they 
cannot transmute us into Aaronites. 

Our natures will revolt at the idea of a sacred 
lifé-union with Mammon. We frequently meet 
those of the other sex who imagine that their 
wealth alone is sufficient to purchase the most ar- 
dent afléction—strange specimens, upon whom 
Vargent hias' acted bike the mereury in the Torri- 
cellian tubs, so that thirty inches above the pocket 
all is—vacuum, 

It is true that this formation renders them 
*« Jovely,” ja our favorite waliz, they being “ steady” 
in this respect, if in no other; but they can sel- 
dom tempt us beyond a flirtation, though backed 
by the persecuting arguments of misjudging 
friends. 

Space will not allow us to dilate upon this topic 
at present, or to even touch upon the Opera. 

Tn conclusion, we observe that beneath all the 
reckless, frivolous strivings of “ society,” there are 
hearts which often swell with yearnings for a bet- 
ter life—a life of intelligent usefulness. We are 
ready to ¢o-operaie, with all our strength, in any 
feasible, practical plan of social reform, the ne- 
cessity of which all insist upon, while few are as 
vitally interested in the matter as ourselves. Can 
we not cast off this “dread of the world?” Let 
our homes be made more worthy of the name and 
of the land of which we ought to beso proud. 
Let our parties become more rational, and receive 
new zest from a sprinkling of principle and sense. 
Let men cast off their distrait superciliousness ; 
boys prepare themeelves for the duties and honors 
of manhood ; and women—will do their best, 
under the same motto, “ Excelsior.” 

But we repeat the “ truism,” that no radical im- 
provement can be effected until Fathers, Mothers, 
and Brothers, as well as “ Sisters,” are made sensi- 
ble of their errors ; are blessed with more correct 
ideas of duty ;; have purer, nobler aims; and be- 
come far wiser judges of the means of attaining 
to genuine, ratioual pleasure. * 


Rruirwg. 


PROFESSOR LEWIS'S NATURALISM. 

Nature, Progress, Ideas. A diseourse on Na- 
turalism, in its various phases, as opposed 
to the true Seriptural doctrine of the Divine 
Imperium. Delivered at Union College, 
Sehenvetsly, July 24th, 1849. Before the 
New York Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. B ged Lewis, LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Greek in Union College. Schenec- 
tady: G. G. Van Debogert, 89 State street. 
1850. For sale by D. Appleton & Co. and 
G. P, Putnam. 


In exhibiting the irrationality and folly of some 














‘of the theories and schemes whose watchwords 
| are the three first of the title of his address, 
Professor Lewis plants himself upon the im- 
movable ground of the moral and religious ne- 
, cessities of our nature, in the reality of which 
no argument of any kind can permanently 
shake the belief of mankind. Through the 
| power of these has humanity, whenever it has 
‘wandered in the path of an erring philosophy, 
always been brought back to the truth. Error 
has always been refuted, not so much by s 

culative reasoning, as by the discovery of its 
practical consequences. Hence the foresight 
and logical exposition of those consequences 
is always the frst step to a reaction. But in- 
fidelity, that spirit which will not believe 
“though one should rise from the dead,” is 
immortal. Though cast down and trodden 








- a! 
under foot a thousand times, it rises again in 
some new shape, to wage the same. eternal 
warfare. The very principle of its life is ané 
tagonism to trath, or, deeper than that still— 
pride, refusal of submission to the Divine will. 
Henee it is never without a secret misgiving, a 
sem-consciousness that it is acting against 
God. What a cry of rejoicing it utters when- 
ever a discovery of modern science seems ‘to 
contradict God’s revelation! How eagerly it ae- 
cepts any theory of life or Providence other than 
that given in the Seriptures, which seems to have 
ashadow of ground! This could never be, were 
it not anxious to escape from the uneasy: sense 
of that obligation which the Scriptures impose, 
the truth of which it for ever fears. And with 
a mad shout of welcome it would hail evidence, 
were it possible, of the falsehood of the writ- 
ten word, of Christianity, though that would 
east back liumanity into hopelessness and 
wretchedness tenfold deeper than it was ever 
sunk in, in the darkest night of heathenism. 
The age of the avowed infidel, of the scoffer, is 
over, but now any innovation is welcomed, by 
whieh it ean explain away and refine Chris- 
tianity into something less disagreeable to its 
heart of pride. Hence the unholy enthusiasm 
which marks some of the advocates of the mo- 
dern brood of sciences and theories,—cosmo- 
gony, ethnology, social theories—all good in 
themselves, and destined to be of use, but 
used by the unbelieving as vehicles of and ex- 
cuses for their unbelief. 

Professor Lewis, then, we say, occupies the 
right ground, when he shows that the logical 
inferences of these theories, and the practical 
consequences of a belief in them, are such as 
to leave us “ without hope, and without God 
in the world.” 

“ God is in history,” is a favorite phrase of 
our day, but he shows that the sense of it, as 
held by many, is not that which the Scriptures 
give, but rather such an one in w!'ch there is 
no place for prayer; that the very instinct b 
which we pray proves the possibility of a Di- 
vine interposition, and of itself refutes the 
transcendental “ philosophy of history,” which 
would explaia everything by natural laws 
alone, which would make mankind the mere 
machine by which “Ideas” work themselves 
out, ‘There is much fine satire upon the use 
which is often made of this latter word; and 
the following may exhibit his sense of the va- 
nity of the labors of those historians, who 
link all the past together in inevitable se- 
quence. 

“ All such changes, too, without any breach of 
natural law, either as regards the outward world 
or the human mind, and yet at the same time, 
admitting the idea of the supernatural or provi- 
dential, regarded as something short of the 
miraculous,—this is the position we have endea- 
vored to enforce and explain. Our meaning, 
perhaps, may be made clear by an illustration well 
adapted to our own local and temporal meridian. 
Let us, then, fancy ourselves on some eminence 
commanding a view of time as well as space. 
We are looking at events through a chronological 
telescope that has the effect of accelerating the 
slow pace of ages and revealing their minutest 
influences, even as the glass of Galileo magnifies 
objects in space, and brings them apparently 
nearer to our vision. The car of history is seen 
coming down the railroad track of time. The 
locomotive of natural law is rolling on its ever- 
moving machinery. Beliind it comes in sight the 
long train, full freighted with human hopes and 
destinies —the destinies of individuals, of nations, 
of races, of the world. All, to appearance, is 
moving forward with the most uninterrupted 
rapidity and regularity. Every physical power,— 
the combustion, the steam, the force of gravity, 
the cycloidal movement of the wheels, the regula- 
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tive’ friction of the rails, are all acting in most 
trarmonious co-operation. But lo! We look 
again Peon cars are on — Paagye Our 
i accelerating magnifier shows ong train 
wiing a different direction from that which previ- 
gus observation and a calculation of previous 
forces would have marked out. How is this? 


4 invisible hand, a supernatural hand, has turned | mined 


ewitch, and cars, and freight, and passengers 
are posting on, it may be, to swift destruction — 
and yet no law of nature is broken —no wheel, or 
eog, or erank, or lever, out of place,—no energy 
of fire, or air, or steam, or gravity, turned away, 
im any respect, from the most natural result of the 
most unbr: ken causation. Who shall say how 
few, or how many of these concealed switches lie 

along the path of nature and the track of 
time;—far away from the ken of the keenest sci- 
éncé or the most wide-reaching philosophy of 
history, and yet, ever and anon, turned by unseen, 
though not unbidden hands—turned, it may be, at 
times, not with noise, and ‘ observation, and 
crash of nature’s laws, but quietly, and smoothly, 
‘end’ silently, like the vehiculum mundi of Euri- 
pides— 


é dwogov 
Baivwy xsde68ov 
‘and yet with an energy that no humao power 
eould resist, and with a fore-ordained certainty 
which renders all the adverse speculations of 
‘human science and philosophy of no avail. Who 
shall dare to say, that the Almighty Architect of 
‘the Universe, and the All-wise Controller of its 
matural and moral history, has omitted a provision 
for his own intervention, the leaving out of which 
ewould be justly thought a most serious defect in 
the work of any human engineer? Is it charged 
against our comparison, that not only the switches 
ethemselves, but also the power that turns them, 
may be so regulated as to be parts of the machine- 
ory, or the natural hinges of those developments in 
which there may be seen to be a rising above or 
a turning aside from the course of ordinary law? 
'Bring in others, then, we reply, and others back of 
them, if necessary, and further back, and further 
back still. Be it ever so remote, and ever so 
hidden, there must be some point, somewhere in 
time and space, at which the Supernatural Power, 
the finger of the Arch-Superintendent, touches, 
» when it pleases him, the physical machinery. It 
maust be so, or every element of a moral system 
perishes. It is demanded by the conscience. We 
eannot pray in faith without it; we can have no 
) trust in Providence ; we can have neither the fear 
nor the love of God. But we must pray—we 
must believe; otherwise our souls have no true 
life. This, then, is the argument. To one who 
thus feels, it is this which makes the doctrine 
rational, and rational, too, after the highest order 





_of rationality, or it may seem to stand 


; to some of most confident assump- 
tions of a merely scientific naturalism.” 

Further on, while speaking of “progress,” 
as involving the perfectionizing of the human 
race (to coin a word), and its indefinite dura- 
tion upon the earth, he shows its contradiction 
‘to known analogies. 


, “ We may go further than this. Certain influ- 
ences may so deeply affect individual character, 


.may pass so far inward, as even to enter the 
stream of generic transmission, and thus obtain, as 


it were, an outward lodgment in the nature itself, 


“although without entering immutably imto it. 


‘This, however, when it takes place, is a law of 
rather than of ascent. The further men 


~~ fall from grace’ and sink into nature merely—the 
“more they approach the animal or the sensual — 


the more frequent and striking is this phenomenon 
of individual qualities (especially the bad ones), 
falling into and transmitting themselves in the 
generie* constitution. Yet still, even here, the 
generic change is through individuals first, as the 
Gxonary chediehe ns. It is too, as we have said, a 


ogy of decline. ‘The evil descends more easily 


the l. The opposite or upward process 
is ever, when it takes place, a restoration rather 








{Tune 8, 


therefore, necessarily to involve the idea of super- elosing up of the present earthly dispensation, 
natural aid. It does not take place per se. A aiadtons the ‘ dead both small eal ercet: 


process of change in families and clans. i 
nearer to us, and, therefore, presenting a magnified 
appearance, they can be the more easily exa- 
i Here the law, or fact, is invariable. Good 
blood runs owt. Heraldry has yet to furnish an 
example of the contrary process. A careful in- 
speetion of those larger exhibitions of a common 
nature, which we call races, gentes, or genera, 
would only confirm the same view. As blood, as 
families, as clans, deterioration is the constant 
although out of such families and clans individuals 
may arise from time to time, who manifest the 
power of other influences in forming the specific 
character. History proves the same in respect to 
nations. We are yet to find the family whose 
later branches have risen above the humanity of 
the founder ; we are yet to find the state or na- 
tion that has had a return of its heroic age. How, 
then, can we suppose the analogy to be so sud- 
denly reversed, A we bring it up to the whole 
race, or the universal humanity? What is there in 
the equation or law of the line, which should thus, 
at once, when it arrives at that point, change it 
from a minus to a plus value,—unless we bring in 
the idea of some ab extra aid, or divine influence ?” 


The tendency of this notion of “ progress” 
to obliterate moral p Rear hl vy inade- 
quacy of mere science to give any comfort to 
humanity—and hence its short-sightedness and 


blindness, are illustrated in the following pas- 


sages. 

“ But it were well, if the doctrine against which 
we contend were nothing worse than simply non- 
sense. It is downright impiety. In this word 
solidarité, which comes from the worst French 
school, there is the concentrated poison of the 
modern atheism. It would seem to ape some 
the highest mysteries of the Christian theology. 


It has its incarnation, its redemption, its‘ ideal 


Christ,’ but no Christ crucified. is is the name 


it cannot utter—its word of dread, refusing all 


alliance or affinity with its views, and which be- 
comes, therefore, the exorcising test of its diabo- 
lism. It has, moreover, its Adam, or ‘ representa- 
tive man,’ but means by this anything rather than 
the Scriptural doctrine of the fall, of representation, 
of imputation, and of original sin. Solidarité 
would absorb the individual in the race, and 
thus comfort him by merging his responsibility in 
that of the race. The Bible doctrine, on the 
contrary, which it would seek to counterfeit, throws 
upon each man the whole condemnation of the com- 
mon humanity ; as though he had been the only one 
through whom that humanity had ever been mani- 
fested. It falls upon him as individually and dis- 
tinctively as upon the covenant-breaking Adam, in 
whose first transgression, through God’s mysterious 
~ ete all humanity sinned, and fell, and 

“ Hence, in the light of the Bible doctrine, the 
individual importance and responsibility stand out 
with fearful prominence. The doctrine of Solida- 
rité would completely reverse this ;—and there- 
fore the delight which its advocates take in dwell- 
ing on the immortality of the race, as a race, and 
its indefinite duration upon the earth. pa may 
affect to regard this as coming from a feeling of 
brotherhood ; but the true secret of the matter is, 


that the indulgence of the notion helps to off 


the dreaded sense of the individual accountability, 
as onmeeeind wep the idea of oe, i aye 1 im- 
mortality. Hence its progress is ever the progress 
of the race,—the age. Its accountabilities are the 
accountabilities of the a Its crimes, too, are 
the crimes of the age. tendency of it all is — 
and some of the most modern ions of the 
school are coming right up to this extreme posi- 
tion,—that the individual ean do no wrong ; he 


commits no crimes ; he is buried in society ; he is | 


lost in the race. In this way,too,a comforting 
veil is drawn over all those stern views. of the 


human condition which are involved in the doc- 







all that is supposed to be inc 


this philosophy. 


final , the dread account which, afier 
i and in short, 

luded in the scriptural 
There is no death, no judgment, to 


the race, as@ race, and therefore no anxiety, no 
alarm, to the individual who ean bury himself in 
Pa 


« But this false idealism is also most inconsist- 


klese 

and of its boasted rights as opposed to all restrain- 
ing relations. Whilst its theoretical motto is so- 
cialism, fraternity, solidarité, its practical language, 
if properly translated, would be-—each man for 
himself, each man for his own rights, per se, each 
man for his own ‘ passional attractions, until al! 
organic institutions are of necessity dissolved into 
a vague cosmopolitanism, having no strength, no 
union, no power over the affections, and therefore 
no benevolence and no true brotherhood.” 


is taught us by her strange history ! How sinks 


ries, her vain attempts to solve the great problem 
of existence, her mightmare efforts to throw off 


‘the covering* that is cast over’ life, ‘the veil that 


is spread over the face’ of all nature, and tell us 
whence we are, and where we are, and what we 
are, and why we are here, and what we have to 
do, and whither we ate going! Ard yet how in- 
sensible to this ever deepening gloom is the mere 


of | sciolist! How little does he feel what the moral 
sense demands of assurance, when aroused to the 


recognition of the higher m of our being, 
and how utterly nature natural knowledge 
fail of answering that demand! Without a reve- 
lation, without some such clue to our moral des- 
tiny as it alone can furnish, the apparent paradox 
is continually becoming more and more intensely 
true:—Tbe more light the more darkness,—the 
more knowledge the more ignorance,—the more 
discovery the more mystery discovered,—the more 


the sunshine that settles on our little past and 
present, the blacker and denser the gloomy back- 


ground it reveals as spreading over the dark hori- 


zon of our future destiny (the latter ever increas- 


ing in a ratio surpassing the progress of the first), 
until the ‘ heavens above us seem, as it were, brass, 
and the earth dry dust beneath our feet, and the 
very light of the sun becomes the revealer of » 
visible and ever growing darkness, and there 
comes over nature and the universe the black pal! 
of a hopeless, helpless, and im ble scepti- 
cism. Such is the doom of the soul that thinks, 
and thinks long and intently on nature and her 
eternal march, without a clear trust in a higher 
revelation. There must be, and there are, times, 
when, to use the terrific language of Foster, ‘ the 
world, mankind, eternity, must appear like one 
vast scene of tremendous confusion, stretching far 


His own voice been uttered from His holy temple! 
Then, on the great problem of human destiny, let 


every other voice. be hushed ; let all philosophy 
‘keep silence before Him.’ ” ’ 


« Nothing, however, seems at first more air than 
The old ideas of providen vd ce, 


* Isainh xxv. 7: Heb.— The wrapping that wréps— 





obvelatio omnia obvolvens.” 
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» prayer, and , seem to flee away, 
ee FA aaan Aelre ted.riing won.al’ 0 betabaen 
day. Itssys of ical optimism seems readily 
to account for all ills of life. . It never fails; 
for its consolation is, that the apparent 

il has from the breach of a physical law, 
and its universal cure must, therefore, come from 
the study of nature and obedience to her authority ! 
Thus it goes on triumphantly, till suddenly brought 
to a stand by being brought face to face with the 
awful. ideas of mortality and another life. Then 
it is that its boasting tone becomes weak and tre- 
mulous. Then it is that it hesitates, and stammers 
foolishly, and its loud harangues about ‘ physical 
laws,’ and the great goddess Nature, dwi down 
to a feeble and senseless praitle, and it, too, begins 
to talk of human ignorance, and is eager to find 
some place of refuge in that confession of mystery 
which it had been so fond of charging as the oppro- 
brium of the opposing theology. It has to account 
for death ; ndt the physical agencies; even of these 
it knows next to nothing; but the moral design. 
It is called upon to explain that event, so: much 
more agonizing to man than to the inferior animals, 
because of his higher knowledge and higher feel- 
ing of some connected with it. It 
makes the effort, and soon gives it up in utter con- 
fusion. Examine the most famous works of the 
school, and how meagre, how exceedingly poor 
and unsatisfactory are the chapters devoted to this 
part of their subject. How do the writers seem 
to shrink from it, as something out of their physical 
province, as something too mighty for them to 
grapple with, as something they feel to be intro- 
ductory to a higher science, directing the mind to 
a higher and sterner order of ideas, a higher world 
of thought and hope, over which their poor phi- 
losophy. only throws the chill of despair or the 
stupifying opiate of a worldly naturalism.” 

And the whole conclusion and moral of the 
author’s address is this : 


“Here is found the test of all right progress, of 
all substantial improvement even of the secular 
condition. There never has been,—there never 
will be, a true reform, or a true reformer, where 
there has not been predominant, both as motive 
and principle, the light and power which come 
from the abiding thought of the other life. With- 
out this, all forms are dead, and all pretended 
reforms only serve, eventually, to turn the human 
selfishness into worse channels than those from 
which it had been temporarily diverted. Earth 
and time are only great, only happy, only worth 
living for, from their connexion with eternity.” 

We have been copious in our extracts from 
this because we hope that it will be 
widely read, for much more that is as excel- 
lent and more argumentative is left behind. 


LITERATURE OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
Historical View of the 





ture of the Slavic Nations ; with a Sketch of 
their P. bra 1 By Talvi. Witha 
Preface by Edward Robiason, D.D., LL.D., 


author of “Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine,” ete, Putnam. 
; [SECOND NOTICE. 

An historical work of this description is ren- 
dered doubly valuable when it em those 
chronicled which, although not perhaps 
absolutely necessary for the actual illustration 
of the subject, place before the eyes of the 


reader a series of supplemen tures, in- 
structive in their nature and sro! to a cri- 


tical knowledge of the mind of a past age, as 


aoe in popular Sr so itical and re- 
\glous excitement, and the remarkable 
events characterizing the period. In this 


Tespect the work under notice is liberally su; 


cannot but prove interesting to our readers. 
The following curious fact regarding the birth 
of dissent in the mind of the great reformer 
Huss, is a striking instance of accidental 
agency :— 

“ Immediately after Wickliffe’s death, an inter- 
course had been opened between England and 
Bohemia by the marriage of a Bohemian princess, 
Ann, sister of King Wenceslaus, to Richard II. of 
England. A young Bohemian nobleman, who 
had finished his studies in Prague, repaired to Ox- 
ford, imbibed the sentiments and opinions of Wick- 
life, and on his return put a copy of all Wick- 
liffe’s writings into the hands of John Huss, at 
that time one of the professors of theology at 
Prague ; whose mind was probably already pre- 
pared for them, and who began to study them 
with great zeal and devotion. Indeed, the preten- 
sions of the chair of Rome, and the corruption of 
the clergy, had been for some time since looked 
upon in Bohemia with private disgust and open 
disapprobation ; and when the professors Huss, 
Jerome, and Jaecobellus began to declaim against 
monks, auricular confession, and the infallibility 
of the Pope, they found a responding echo in the 
breasts of their hearers ; and all that was novel in 
their doctrines was the boldness with which they 
were pronounced, and the logical consistency with 
which they were justified.” 


The history of the Moravians is interesting. 
Is it not singular that a religious community, 
once persecuted by all parties, should now 
command the respect and esteem of nearly 
every Christian denomination ? 


“Under the guidance of Nicholas of Hussi- 
necz, the friend and patron of Hus’, in whom even 
his enemies acknowledged more a defender of the 
Reformers, than a persecutor of the Catholics ; of 
Zhizhka of Trocznow, a Bohemian knight of 
great valor, but disgraced by cruelty ; and after 
the death of these two, under Procopius, for- 
merly a clergyman; the Hussites carried their 
victorious arms throughout all Bohemia, into Si- 
lesia, Franconia, Austria, and Saxony ; and made 
these unhappy countries the theatre of the most 
cruel devastations, If, divided into several par- 
ties, as they were, they were thus powerful, they 
would have been twice as strong, had they been 
united in the true spirit of Huss. But even as 
early as A.D. 1421, dissensions arose among 
them ; and they finally split into several sects and 
parties, who mutually hated each other even more 
than they did the Romanists. Among these the 
Calixtins or Utraquists, whose principal object was 
to obtain the sacrament in both forms; and the 
Taborites, who insisted on a complete reform of 
the church ; were the two principal. The Calix- 
tins comprehended the more moderate of the nobi- 
lity and the wealthy citizens of Prague; between 
them and the Romanists a compact was concluded 
at Basle, in A.D. 1434, by which a conditional 
religious liberty was granted to them, and they ac- 
knowledged the Emperor Sigismund as their sove- 
reign ; the weak King Wenceslaus having died in 
1419. The Taborites were unable to resist any 
longer the united power of both parties. They 
partly dispersed ; the rest united in the year 1457, 
in separate communities, and called themselves 
United Brethren. Under the severest trials of op- 
pression and persecution, the number of these con- 
gregations, the form of which was modelled after 
the primitive apostolic churches, rose in less than 
fifty years to two hundred. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century, numerous emigrations to Prussia 
and Poland took place, where a free toleration 
was secured to them. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, their communities in Bohemia 
were finally dissolved. From the remnant of 
these persecuted Christians, who were called by 


8UP-} the Germans, Bohemian or Moravian Brethren, 


plied—so liberally indeed, as to render it ea- 


pable takecy 2 ighly attractive even to those 
e a trifling interest in its 
Teadin subject. 


A examples of this excellént feature 





has sprung che present community of United Bre- 
thren, often called in English, Moravians, which 
was founded at Hefnhut in 1722, at first under the 
protection, and ultimately under the patronage and 


An ‘instance of the — of toleration 
possessed by the United Brethren is worthy 
of quotation :— 198 


“ Among these productions of the United Bre/ 
thren in 1508, Procopius’ question, ‘« Whether it 
is right for a Christian to compel infidels or heré= 
ties to embrace the true faith?’ is remarkable; as 
one of the earliest instances in which this position 
of intolerance was made the subject of public deé 
bate, or at least answered in the negative.” 


A description of the downfall of Bohemia 
presents us with-a mournful picture of the 
devastation produced by religious fanatis 
cism :— 


“In 1617, the Emperor Matthias succeeded in 
obtaining the crown of Bohemia for his nephew 
Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria. This was the 
signal for the Romanists, in spite of the Litera 
Imperatorie of the Emperor Rudolph, to make 
new attempts for the suppression of the Protest- 
ants. The Estates belonging to this denomina- 
tion brought their complaint before the emperor, 
who gave them no redress; and thus the spark 
was kindled into flames, which for thirty years 
continued to rage throughout all Germany. At 
the death of Matthias in 1619, the Bohemians re- 
fused to receive Ferdinand II. as their king ; and 
elected the Protestant Palatine Frederic V., a ge- 
nerous prince, but incapable of affording them sup- 
port. The battle at the White Mountain, near 
Prague, in 1620, decided the destiny of Bohemia. 
Twenty-seven of the leaders of the insurrection 
were publicly executed; sixteen were exiled or 
condemned to prison for life; their property, 
as also the possessions of seven hundred and 
twenty-eight noblemen and knights, who had vo- 
luntarily acknowledged themselves to have taken 
part in the insurrection, and of twenty-nine others 
who had fled, was wholly confiscated ; and thus 
the amount of fifty-three millions of rix dollars 
transferred from Protestant to Romish hands. 
The Litera Imperatorie were annuiled ; the 
Protestant religion in Bohemia abolished ; and 
that kingdom declared a purely catholic hereditary 
monarchy. All non-catholic preachers were ba- 
nished ; thirty thousand families, who preferred 
exile to a change of their religion, emigrated. 
Among them 185 were noble families ; the others 
artists, mechanics, merchants, and laborers. Yet 
in the villages, among the woods and mountains, 
where neither soldier nor Jesuit had penetrated, 
and there alone, many Protestants remained, 
buried in a fortunate obscurity. From the time of 
this catastrophe, the Bohemian language has never 
again been used in public business. The thirty 
years’ war completed the devastation of this unfor- 
tunate country. In 1617, Bohemia had 732 cities 
and 34,700 villages ; when Ferdinand II died in 
1637, there remained 130 cities and 6000 villages ; 
and its three millions of inhabitants were reduced 
to 780,000.” 


In concluding our notice of this learned, 
comprehensive, and highly interesting volume, 
we must not omit to mention that as a hand- 
book for the student desirous of acquainting 
himself with Slavic History, it holds a unique 

sition in the ranks of published literature. 

e difficulty of acquiring the various Slavic 
dialects is, in itself, a formidable barrier to the 
production of a work of this nature; and 
seldom do we find, as in the present instance, 
the critical and persevering mind required for 
such a task, possessed of a delicate poetical 
faculty, capable of appreciating and inte ret- 
ing the simple poetry of a ecmaliced 
race. } 





Tue fountain of content must spring up in the 
mind; and he who has so little knowledge of 
human nature, as to seek happinecs by changing 
anything but his own disposition, will waste his 
life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs 





direction of Count Zinzendorf.” 


which he purposes to remove.—Johnson. , 
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ERMAN’S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. 
Travels in Siberia; including Excursions | 


Circle, and, Southwards, to the Chinese 
Frontier. By Adolphe Erman, Translated 
from the Gernian, By W. D. Cooley. 
2 vols. Phila.: Lea & Blanchard. | 

[SEconD PAPER.] 


M. Erman’s journey from Tobolsk to Obdorsk, 

on the Arctic waters, is a most interesting 

episode of his main. route. His first contact 

with the reindeer tribes, his observations of 
the customs, the language, the religion of the 

Ostyaks and Samoyedes, are graphically told, 

with the unction of learned curiosity. To) 
this source, he thinks, inquirers should look for | 
the origin of the Hungarian nation, especially in 

the great resemlance of the Magyar and Ostyak 

languages ; and he administers a rebuke, in a 

few general observations addressed to those 

who have been decoyed from this simple 

northern ground, to the seductive theories of a: 
Thibetian origin. With a side-blow from 

Marco Polo, he consoles himself with the be- 

nefits which must eventually result to science, 

even from the pursuit of the false. 


“ Tt was on very difierent grounds that a num- 
ber of ethnographers broke away violently, of late 
years, from the course of investigation dictated by 
the results of previous researches, and, instead of 
directing their steps to the north, which was eni- 
ee pointed out to them, turned off to the 

imalaya. ‘This course of proceeding will have 
eventually no negative results, and will prove that 
a corner of the earth, that was but little known 
till lately, contains the solutions of all riddles no 
more than any other spot. Men will be then 
brought back from the natural though unscientific 
attempt to establish a mysterious depot for every- 
thing which, being elsewhere undiscoverable, is yet 
absolutely requisite for framing a hypothesis ; and 
they will cease to suppose that the Thibetian high- 
lands, like Ariosto’s moon, bring together by foree 
of attraction every fact and phenomenon which 
escapes our waking senses. ‘The pictures which 
Marco Polo and some modern travellers have 
drawn of the anthropophagy and uncouth habits 
of some of the tribes inhabiting Thibet, are not 
calculated to nourish the expectation of finding in 
that region the most fertile seeds of humanity in 
its collective form. But much will be eventually 
gained from these negative results ; and as Geogo- 
ny owes its most important consequences to its 
transformation into Geognosy, so will the science 
of Man find its safety in turning from those pre- 
conceived theories to patient observation.” 


As an instance of the spirit of M. Erman’s 
researches, we may notice his philological 
studies awakened on his acquaintance with | the 
reindeer :— 


“Tt occurred to me that it was worth while to 
observe attentively the system and art of driving 
the reindeer, for the signs by which man makes 
himself understood by his domestic animals, form, 
when taken collectively, true languages, and con- 
sequently are objects of a sound comparative phi- 
lology, which, in their elementary and general out- 
lines, may offer analogies and points of compari- 
son for those languages which men make use of 
among themselves. Many philologists, for in- 
stance, are of opinion, that the first elements of 
every language were of necessity natural signs, 
whieh, without any preliminary or arbitrary con- 
vention, immediately recalled to mind the object 
signified ; language was so far, therefore, founded 
on Onomatopeia. This principle has been tacitly 
adopted in the comparative philology above-men- 
tioned, and shows itself nowhere more undisguised- 
ly than in the theories: respecting the training of 

er rater Btn an ny ein 
no language use 0 men am them- 
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surpasses: 
pidity of utterance, and nice distinetion of 
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that with which we make ourselves understood | 
to discover in the natural organization and feelin, 

of the animal, a natural foundation for every § n 
so employed. In the attempt to trace, back si 

to their origin in nature, it is difficult, to escape 
from vague, unfixed, aud tortured meaoings.. 

“ It is more reasonable to suppose, that the con- 
stant progress of equestrian art, and the increasing 
number of positions and movements requiring to 
be signified to the horse, occasioned the introdue- 
tion of many merely conventional and arbitrarily- 
assumed signs, which being handed down to us 
traditionally from the time of Pignatelli, and still 
further increased by his successors, exhibit the. lan-| 
guaye,used with the trained horse as an assem- 
blage of some natural with many purely arbitrary 
signs ; just as the more cultivated languages are 
looked upon by philologists as.collectiens of words: 
founded on onomatope@ia alone, with numerous 
signs which are merely conventional. hen it is 
allowed that the management of the snaffle and’ 
the bit, with the combinations proceeding from the 
leg, the spurs before or bebind the girth, the switch, 
the signal with the tongue, the pressure in the stir- 
rups, &c., contain much that is wholly conven- 
tional ; still it remains true, that the first germs of 
the language used to horses throughout Europe are 
natural signs, founded on onomatoperia. Till the 
Byzantine era, the ancients were aequainted only 
with the suaftle-bridle, with which, when a pressure 
is made on the right ‘side of a horse’s mouth, the 
animal instinctively endeavors to get rid of the 
pressure, by yielding to it, and turning the head ‘to 
the right ; consequently the direction of the horse’s 
| course is also turned to the right, Xenophon had 
so little doubt as to the natural origin of the lan- 
guage of the bridle, that. be adopted the converse 
of the proposition expressing it, and called the 
horses which have the peculiarity of being turned 
with diffieulty towards one side, erepoyvador (lite- 
rally, other-jawed), which is confirmed by the 
Horatian comment ; 

equi freno currentis auris in ore est. 

“ The acknowledged natural origin of the lan- 
guage used with horses may be taken by the in- 
quirer as a proof of the principle that every lan- 
guage may take its rise from natural symbols, 
though im its subsequent development it be filled up 
and completed by signs more or less arbitrary. It 
was interesting, therefore, to have an opportunity 
of observing a language of signs, intended for an- 
other kind of animal, but appealing in like manner 
to the sense of feeling, and still im its original abd 
most uneultivated state ; it would appear so: sur- 
prising if the means by which the Northern Asiatic 
communicates his wishes to his reindeer, although 
far less cultivated even than the language of the 
Greeks with their horses, consisted of merely eon- 
ventional and arbitrarily-assumed signs, without 
any trace of onomatope@ia.” 

On a close study of the reindeer tactics, he 
found evidence of a predominance of conven. 
tional signs. 

An interior of an Ostyak tent, with the 
notice of tattooing, is curious :— 

“In the middie of the tent was a blazing fire. 


part of théir bodies bare, and their backs against 
the hair of the tent-covering. A little boy of four 
years old had nothing on but drawers, and a little 
child lay in a canoe-shaped cradle made of rein- 
deer skin. Two women of middle age were also 
sitting on the ground, with all their usual clothing, 
and they were wrapped up even below the shoul- 


I pulled up playfully the veil of one, she replaced 
it at once and cried out wry Lay the men who 











in perspieuity, brevity, =i i 





[June 8. 


fie name Roki, which I had been taught to call 


em. At first the women concealed their hands 
too under their clothing, and some persuasion was 
necessary to induce them to put them forth so far 


igus | as to let me see on their fingers, not orily the metal 


tings which they wore for ormament, but also a tat- 
tooing which I remarked here for the first time, 
and quite unexpectedly. 
blue points were.marked across the joints of each 
finger. On some of the men also I observed blue 
spots or stains on different parts of the body ; but 
they were not so close nor so artificial, and proba- 
bly were ibtended rather as marks or memorials 
than as ormaments. In general, the custom of 
tattooing, or of marking the skin by acupunctura- 
tion, is, mm’ Northern Asia, extremely rare ; for, 
with the exception of the family her inentioned, | 
found it exicang, paly among the ‘Tungusian inha- 
bitants of the ley sea (1829, January 28), and 
there, as well as here, only in an imperfect and un- 
refined state. But thie usage, whieh now prevails 
but little in the north, Was formerly widely diffused 
over the Old World, even under low latitudes. 
To say nothing of the Siberians, or of the Picts in 
Britain, or of the Geloni on the Don, or of those 
neighbors of the Jews who gaye occasion to the 

ohibition of tattooing contained in the Mosaic 

ws, we find in the time of Xenophon (400 years 
before Christ), the same custom existed among the 
“Mosynoeci, a perfectly white people, under the 
parallel of 40° N., and in 37° 30’ E:” 


The.costume of the Samoyedes,. in its mis- 
cellaneous ornament, mama us..of parallel 
deseriptions in old writers, of the toilet of some 
of our North American Indians :— 

“ There were several women in this company of 
Samoyedes, and, like our first fair acquaintance of 
that nation, they were all of diminutive stature. 
The men, on the other hand, were.tall and elen- 
der ; but, besides, the sexes. were strikingly distin- 
guished by their dress; for while, among the 
Ostyaks, the shape of the park and malitza is the 
same for men and women, bere the garment of the 
male is always made to open at the breast, while 
the women, on the other hand, wear a short 
pelisse; which, without the Ostyak hood, re- 
minds me, by its appearance, of the old Russian 
earaphaa, and is made of various-colored skins of 
dogs, wolves, and gluttons (Ursus gulo), sewed 
together; nay, is often adorned with stripes of 
European cloth. A glutton’s tail hangs down at 
the back of this garment ; and, furthermore, these 
preg, foak dames wear, instead of the veil ot 
the Ostyak women, a hat of similarly varied furs, 
with broad lappets falling down at both sides, and 
on the back of the neck, and which bears some 
resemblance to a European helmet, as well as to 
certain head-dresses of the Tatars and Burats. 
And then their bair, ing down behind in 
queues beyond the hat, is the object of particular 
éare. They fasten to these queues metallic orna- 
ments of every kind, which jingle at the least move. 
But the Samoye? women, in complying with this 
fashion, think nothing too costly ; and I saw a wo- 
man here hom at the end of her tresses, along 
with a number of iron and brass rings, the lock ot 
a musket, rusty, indeed, but in other respects quite 

’ Bag 


All the men were sitting on skins with the upper perfec 


It was at the close of the, year when M. 
Erman pee web speioncl ees reluc- 
tantly a oni a ristmas 
mr Your fostiithe ot Potolok. He 
overtook some of these national observances 
on the road. Preparations were making for 
peating, and hymns of the nativity were sung 
in the houses. At Tara we get in company 
with the young ladies :— 

“ Upon the eye of the new year (12th January, 
New Style), I received an invitation to the house 


f the in of the. where table songs 
- captain ey vais : ba they 
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the dish separately, by some of the elder ladies, 
and so that the pro expressions of each 
sone Tae or tae to some of the indivi- 
a oe ate sie “hi * * 

“Several others of their divinatory practices 
still exist among ourselves; as, for example, 
where omens are drawn from the dropping of 
: pd shiiec lg Rakes imonia] 
“the rg teed ‘ate foreboded 'b 

2 which lit @ shells move, with egar 
to each other, on the surface of a vessel filled with 
water. In like manner, allusions are made in the 
ancient Russian bridal songs, to the ronnie of 
rings or beads of pearl across a piece of velvet 
towards the expectant lover. Their peculiar su- 
perstition, however, is the importance attached to 
the hivate or listening ; that is, the import 
of particular words caught up outside a window, 
from any conversation carried on within. The 
loneliness of the situation where this appeal to 
destiny is usually made, naturally exalts the in- 
quirer’s susceptibility of ominous impressions ; for 
which reason the country girls generally station 
themselves in the bath-chamber about midnight, 
where they expect to eae} an interview with the 
apparition of their destined husband. The bath is 
regarded by the ignorant as the favorite retreat of 
the household sprite. tis, at the same time, easy 
to conceive that the fair votaries may at times be 
favored with meetings requiring no intervéntion of 
supernatural means or beings.” 

At Krasnoyarsk, an important Russian city, 
the residence of the governor of Yeniseisk, we 
are introduced to a literary soirée, and get a 
taste of Siberian poetry :— 

“On the second day of my sojoum in Kras- 
noyarsk, I was invited, by M. Stepanov, to a lite- 
rary soirée, which was altogether conducted in the 
best European style. I must not be understood, in 
this, to limit my commendations to the lighting 
and tasteful decorations of the saloon, which was 
provided with the latest Russian joumals, as well 
as with the incomparable Kiakhta blossom-tea— 
a delicacy unknown to the most refined assemblies 
in Earope,—but must likewise extend it to the 
lively interest evinced in favor of Byron and Scott, 
and to the spirited defence of their works, against 
a critique which had just made its appearance in 
the Moscow Telegraph. ‘The company consisted 
exclusively of men, the majority of whom were 
natives of Siberia. These discussions upon our 
literature induced many of them to try their owa 
poetic. talents; some specimens of which have 


3 







been offered to the public im the Yeniseisk Alma- 
nac, the first of which was printed in 
Moscow in 1828. 


“The editor of this collection was M. Ivan 
Petrov, one of the youngest of the contributors, 
who had been born in Irkutsk, and received his 
entire education in Sibetia. The peculiarity of 
his style would have had a very high degtee of at- 
traction for the European reader, were it not for an 
undue profusion of allegorical allusions, which 
gave his poetry very much of the Turkish or Per- 
sian character. 

“Notwithstanding this, howevér, there -vas 
something peculiarly engaging in his descriptions 
of Siberian scenery, owing to the primitive sim- 
plicity and striking uniformity of the social and 
natural condition of the land. It is by these loeal 
peciliarities, and an expression of frank good- 
natare, attributable to the circumscribed range of 
ideas and pursuits, that the poetry of Kusmin, and 
of Amvrozov of Yakutsk, is characterized. It is 
fone comets meet 

ymen i ife should be repres 

those officers, who have been withdrawn from 
Oppressivé and corrupting influences of ‘the | 
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might be found to accord with the feelings and sen- 
timents of Horace. As a striking example of an 
opposite constitution of mind, however, we may 
quote the words of the poet Rodyukov, who thus 
describes himself taking leave of one of his 
friends. ‘Born in the Steppe, a child of the icy 
zone, I am darkened with the smoke of the Tatar 
fires, like the yurts and the skins of the tents that 
afford me shelter. Shy as the beasts of the forest, 
or as the fish which flee from pursuit, the rude 
Siberian is dark and unsocial. His greeting is art- 
less and brief, and even his parting words no more 
than ‘God guide thee, fare thee well; enjoy in 
the city all thou canst desire.” ’ 

“ The picture given by Stepanov of human ex- 
istence on the northern tundras is in the highest 
degree expressive. ‘They seem inaccessible to 
either joy or pain, the types of everlasting rest.’ 
Well might we wish that every governor were en- 
dued with the same poetic spirit in which he ad- 
dresses some of the Tunguzes recommended to his 
care. ‘Come, ye timorous denizens of the wilds, 
come down to the river banks from your rocky 
homes, and be my friends. In me ye shall find a 
brother, for I fear my fellow men no less than 
ye.’ ” 

Another important stage is Irkoutsh and 
its Lake Baikal, which brings us_ to the vici- 
nity of China, where we are introduced to the 
Canton of the north, the important trading 
city of Maimachen, and under very favorable 
auspices, at a grand Chinese entertainment 
given to all the respectabilities of the vicinity. 

As Suckling tells us— 

The business of the kitchen’s great, 
For it is fit that men should eat; 
Nor wis it there denied 
For a quotable passage from the interesting 
account of this quaint and laborious ceremo- 
nial, a day’s work, we plunge into the middle 
of the entertainment. They are dining :-— 


“ After a little time a number of servants carried 
off the sweets and the tea-cups, and laid before 
each of the guests a piece of fine paper for a nap- 
kin, and a pair of ivory chopsticks of keh-tse, as 
the Chinese call them, in place of forks. These 
are two cylindrical rods, of the length and thick- 
ness of a black lead pencil, which are both held 
between the fingers of the right hand, and are used 
as tongs to take the food and carry it to the mouth, 
an operation by no means easy for the unpractised. 
The tables, which were six feet wide, were then 
covered over thickly with small porcelain plates, 
about the size of our saucers, containing every one 
of them a different and, in general, a very compli- 
cated eatable. All these dishes are served up cut 
into very thin strips, so that they may be seized 
easily with the chopsticks. They are, conse- 
quently, for the most part unrecognisable, and only 
the more experienced of the Russians were able to 
point out to us different kinds of mushrooms, 
pieces of pheasant, of pork and mutton, of fish 
and other marine productions, which, in the 
pickled, preserved, or dried state, were sent hither 
from Pekin. ‘There were also some specimens of 
those sea animals which give occasion to the tale 
that the Chinese of Maimachen esteem earth 
worms a great dainty. ‘These pieces of gelatinous 
animals might, in the dressed state, be easily mis- 
taken for worms; but from perfect specimens 
which M. Golehovski procured for me next day 
from the kitchens of the Chinese, I convinced my- 
self that the viands in question were made of the 
large and long muscles of the Holothuria fuligi- 
nosa. All thesé ingredients are dressed with a 
great quantity of fat, but at the corners of the 
table were cups containing weak and not very well 
flavored vinegar, in which the guest dipped the 
mieat to make it more digestible. The contents of 


‘eession many more courses of new kinds of 














After dinner their host conducted them to 
the principal temple, dedicated to Fo.»,Pite 
Maimachens, we have seen, know how to feast ; 
neither do they starve their idols. 

“The temple, which we now visited, has two 

wings, separated by curtains from the central por- 
tion of the building, which has a separate ‘en- 
trance. In the court in front of it lie two colossal 
lion-shaped figures, made of clay and painted 
green. Here, too, flags and banners were wavifig 
before the doors, A few steps brought us to the 
threshold of the sanctuary, which, like everything 
else in Maimachen, made on us a deep impression 
of matchless singularity. At the back-ground of 
the quadrangular area, in the first wing, was'a 
broad step or elevated space, on which were four 
or six idols of the size of life, and with the oddest 
expressions of their attributes. They were made 
of clay, and most fautastically painted. This part 
of the building is closed by a curtain, between 
which and the figures were lying or hanging the 
vessels and finery required for the performance of 
the ceremonies. 
“ But the eye of the eurious spectator turns in- 
voluntarily from the vague and the monstrous to 
the more intelligible offerings, which are brought 
here by the devout, on these sacred occasions, in 
amazing quantities. They lay heaped up in hil- 
locks at the feet of the statues. Among them 
were whole sheep without the skin, plucked fowls, 
pheasants, and guinea fowls, in their natural posi- 
tions and glistening with fat. There was a long 
table like the counter in European shops, running 
parallel with the threshold of the temple, so that 
it was necessary to go round the ends of it, in or- 
der to get from the door to the statues. On this 
was now built up an absolute wall of offerings. 
Six sheep occupied the middle, and round them lay 
dressed meats and cakes of every kind. .The 
whole was surrounded with an extremely elaborate 
structure of white dough, which was reared from 
the ground to the height of five or six feet, so as 
to be above the table. The dough or paste was 
formed into an open lattice-work, like that with 
which we sometimes fence our gardens, but the 
openings in the lattice-work were here filled with 
dried fruits and confectionery of the finest kind.” 


Other details are less presentable. 

Our author afterwards travels on the Lena, 
makes himself acquainted with the Buraets, 
and studies the Yakuts and the Tunguzes, 
reaping much valuable scientific and ethnolo- 
gic lore as he journeys on among these curi- 
ously-preserved tribes to his ultimate porn fot 
these volumes), the sea of Okhotsk. We 
have barely glanced at a step of his progress 
here and there; but we trust we have done 
enough to excite the interest of our readers in 
this valuable reprint—from a class of publica- 
tions which we would gladly see more fre- 
quently drawn upon by our public and pub- 
lishers. 


Journal of Three Years’ Residence in Abyssi- 
nia. By Rev. Samuel Gobat, now Bishop 
of Jerusalem, preceded by an Introduction, 
Geographical and Historical, on Abyssinia. 
Translated from the French, by Rev. Loreno 
D. Clark, accompanied with a Biographical 
Sketch of Bishop Gobat. By Robert Baird 
D.D. M. W. Dodd. ' 

Tue Rev. Mr. Baird, whose experience im re- 

gard to the efforts of modern Christian philan- 

y on the Continent is be extended, says 
in his introduction to this work: “ Pew men 
of our times are more worthy of our profound 
respect than Bishop Gobat. It is the testimdny 
of all who have seen him, that he is a man of 
extraordinary talents, great humility, and de- 
voted piety and zeal. He speaks eight or ten 
languages. His life has been one of adven- 
ture, hardship, exposure, and suffering... We 
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do not believe that Henry Martyn was a more 
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remarkable man.” He is a Swiss by birth, and | 
after having devoted a number of years to la- 
bors as a missionary in Abyssinia, was subse- 
uently appointed to the which he now 
fills, that of —- of Jerusalem, under the 
eare and support of the governments of Eng- 
land and Prussia, The present work is the 
result of his travels and observations in the 
ions of Eastern Africa. 
Gobat has the field to himself. There 
ate no’ tourists in Abyssinia. The 
“ African Switzerland,” as he denominsa‘es it 
on the first , is not overrun with pleasure 
hunters or Lia neetbon like its Alpine proto- 
type. Its valleys and glens, in which the 
sources of the Nile are to be found oozing 
from the ground in scarcely perceptible streams, 
and trickling down the ravines in diminutive 
rivulets, are safe from the incursions of those 
adventurous sight-seers who penetrate as far 
as the comparatively accessible ruins of 
Thebes, and the upper Cataracts. A journal 
of travels in such a region as this must of ne- 
cessity be interesting and instructive, espe- 
cially from the pen of an educated and accom- 
plished writer. The diary of the author is 
chiefly devoted to a record of his labors and 
nal experience as a missionary, but it in- 
cludes the results of much inquiry and researeh 
into the habits, customs, and superstitions of 
the singular people amongst whom his lot was 
cast. 





New Poems, by Miss Hannah F. Gould. 

Boston: Reynolds & Co, 
Every poem in this volume bears the impress 
of gentleness and affection—those most beau- 
tiful of the many graces belonging to the fe- 
male mind, Miss Gould’s poetical talents are 
too well known to require any further critical 
eulogy; yet we cannot avoid expressiag our 
admiration of one poem in the present collec- 
tion, entitled “American Wild-Flowers, for 
Queen Victoria” (1842), in which republican 
pride and affectionate esteém for the young 
monarch are so exquisitely mingled as to be 
absolutely enchanting. There are few things 
more difficult than to avoid presumption in a 
declaration of nationality, or to be unaffected 
in expressing respect for a being whose station 
is repugnant to our feelings; yet Miss Gould 
has triumphed over these difficalties, and pre- 
sented us with a beautiful tribute to womanly 
virtue, 


Pencillings of Light and Shade. By 8. Mills 

Day. Tkencceady : Debogert. q 
Tus volume of poetry is the production of a 
member of “the Class of 1850, of Union Col- 
ol Its contents display all the usual insi- 
pidity and irregularity of “first attempts,” 
without possessing the redeeming quality of 
occasional vigor which is sometimes apparent 
in those literary monstrosities. We earnestly 
hope that the other members of “the class of 
1850” may escape being infected with the 
ston epidemic from which Mr. Day is suf- 
ering. 








Lays of the Fatherland. By John Savy. 

New York: J. 8. Redfield. he 
Mr. Savace informs us in a singularly writ- 
ten preface, that he is an Irish “felon,” and 
appears to glory in the title. We cannot 
sympathize with his turbulent muse ;—the fuct 
is, we are heartily tired of patriotic “ odes,” 
“hymns,” “ chaunts,” &e., even those panes 
iny decided poetical merit, and therefore can- 
not be expected to look with an eye of favor 
on a mere torrent of fury, clad in the jingle of 


dopgerel The following is an average sample | and necessary 


political poetry of the volume :— 





“Oh, God of Beanty, 
nega ih 


May thy wrath fall on thiien, 
Bri tion ! 

And may nations fall 

Ere one shal! weep in thrall.” 
With regard to the other Lays, we must, 

with one exception, be equally chary of our 

praise. The author’s amatory prod 

are 





uctions 
frequently carried to the verge of indelica- 
ey—a feature which every friend of morality 
must severely censure, It is always painful 
to our feelings to be obliged to express a 
harsh opinion ; and by so in the present 
een oe sutior eing “a stran 1 Se 
i pe u ed with the 

moral tone of he stand iteystare, of te 
country ; but our office compels us to be re- 
gardless of all cireamstan¢ées tending to palli- 
ale the faults of a writer. We hope that our 
admonition may be of benefit to Mr. Savage ; 
for in his“ Priez pour le Malheureux” (the 
solitary exception above alluded to), there are 
so many beautiful touches of delicate feeling, 
that we cannot ayoid thinking that were he, 
like the immortal Herrick, to renounee_his 
“unbaptized rhymes,” and gather inspiration 
from the chaste beauties of nature, he would 
probably add his name to the “noble band of 
rothers” who employ their poetical genius in 
giving Binnt to the glorious sentiments of 
“peace, good-will, and heaVenly perfection.” 


The Pictorial Bible; being the Old and New 





Testaments according to the Authorized}. 


Pa rae Illustrated with more Fag 
ousand engravings, representing the Hi 
torical, Events after celebrated pietures ; 
the Landscape Scenes from Original Draw- 
ings or from authentic Engravings: and the 
subjects of Natural History, Costume, and 
Antiquities, from the best sources. J, 8. 
Redfield. 
The Illustrated Domestic Bible. By the Rev. 
Ingram Cobbin, M.A. , Samuel ton. 
WE give the title of this edition of the Holy 
Scriptures in full, as briefly and clearly ex- 
plaining its peculiarities. For a Family Bible 
to lie on the table, to be consulted by children, 
and to be read by the aged, it-has the com- 
manding advantages of a bold clear type, with 
a perpetual running commentary of most useful 
pictorial illustrations; not only useful, but ad- 
mirably ealeulated to revive and awaken our 
noblest associations with the t scenes and 
incidents of Bible History. Not from human 
hands, nor from an inspiration struggling with 
the merchandizing and undevout influences 
of our day, but from the mighty spirits of that 
elder age, which seemed to lie nearer the 
sacred source of knowledge—do these Ilus- 
trations of Scripture appear before us. It is 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, Poussin and 
Rubens, Spagnoletti, Guido, Dominichino, who 
ive us the most vivid conceptions of their 
ightest and holiest hours in these pages. 
There is nothing paltry in the character of 
the illustrations in this edition of the Sacred 
Writings ; nothing to distract the attention 
or disturb the proper reer, of the reader in 
the irreverent conceptions and familiar handling 
of sacred themes. form is that of a con- 
venient octavo; and like all other issues from 
Mr. Redfield’s press, in a solid, serviceable 
binding and style. Weshould call this, with 
its manifold attractions of utility, the Edition 
of the Bible for the People; and, apart from 


the Scriptures themselves, most serviceable 





’ 1. The 
-- > |}Bible'to be published by Mr. °Hueaton, is, in 
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specimen number before us, of the new 


a arg style and arrangement, a highly 
table production. The form is a neat 
quarto, with the marginal references, a run. 
ning commentary at the foot of the and 
a oe of Sar pre at ml close of chapters, 
The pre ion is supplementary matter is 
in thie hands of a clergyman of Seen whose 
labors are endorsed by Dr. Cox of Brooklyn, 
Dr. Belcher of the Baptist Church, and others, 
The illustrations are numerous and ‘pertinent, 
from the omg | diseovered Eastern antiqui- 
ties of Egypt and Persepolis, the most reliable 
travellers, and sketches from nature. ‘They 
are very neatly arranged. with the text. 


Courtship and Wedlock, .A Novel. Stringer 

and  towcth 18502... le 2 
Some one has been imposing upon the good 
nature of our friends the Publishers. This 
novel is said the title-page to be by the 
author of the Jilt—a sparkling and witty pro- 
duction which is universally admired ; but if 
“Courtship and Wedlock” came from the 
same author she is getting: intoa dotage. It 
bears, however, in evéry line, unmistakable 
evidence that the author of the Jilt had nothing 
to do with it. If she had ever given birth to 
it she never would have recognised the bant- 
ling in its nt ragged rhetorieal condition. 
haiee a vain for a mene of 
epi piquaney of di that 
originality of charaeter which the author of 
the Jilt_ proved herself to possess. 

As a. fashionable. story of. English life, 
| Courtship and. Wedlock” may do to be read 
on a sofa and flung aside, or torn up into cur! 
papers. But it possesses no. higher claim to 
excellence. 








Messrs. Baar ER have commenced the pub- 
lication of two new serial works, of a large 
popular circulation, the Pictorial Field Book 
of the Revolution and the New Monthly Maga- 
zine. The latter is of large size, well priuied, 
and contains a miscellaneous colleetion of the 
English literature of the day, from the maga- 
zines and journals. Dickens’s “Household 
Words” is largely drawn upon, Mrs. Loudon’s 
“ Ladies’ Companion,” and other well known 
sources. The story of “ Maurice, Tiernay,” 
attributed to. Lever, is commenced. from the 
Dublin University Magazine, a new, serial by 
Mrs. Marsh, &e, The appendix to Dickens's 
weekly, the ‘* Household Narrative of Current 
Events” is also reprinted, Several wood-cut 
fashion plates from the Il/usvrated News close 
this miscellany, whieh is certainly a cheap 
work, but which, oddly as it may sound, 
would be infinitely mca a at ten times the 
price were the matter al! the work of Ameri- 
ean and paid for at fair ae prices. 

The * Pictorial Field Book” is a popular 
work on an excellent plan, which owes its 
existence to the healthy enterprise of Mr. 
Lossing, the wood-engraver, who, like his 
fellow sketcher Bartlett, handles both the pen 
and il. This work embraces visits to the 
Battle Fields of the Revolution, the incidents 
relating to which are historically deseribed, 
while, with his sketches on the spot, we have 
also a pleasant traveller's account of existing 
customs and adventure. The two numbers, 
thus far issued, are occupied with the stirring 
scenes of the northern cam in the battle- 
fields of Saratoga and events at Lake 
George. The pictorial part of the work is 
carefully and crbortaly execute, and is a 
very great advance on the ° “ books” 





of the States, which have tofore exclu- 
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sively occupied this ground. The engravings 
are ree sea i skilfully introduced 
with the text, a ground plan or a map, a por- 
trait or fae-simile signature, or a bit of land- 
cape in a vignette, which afford, in a work of 
this kind, most essential aids to a proper un- 
derstanding and feeling of the subject. 

Elements of Scientific Agriculture; or the 
Connexion between Science and the Art of 
Practical Farming. Prize Essay of the New 
York State Agricultural Society. By John 
P. Norton, M. A., Professor of Scientific Agri- 
culture in Yale College. (Albany: E. H. 
Pease & Co.) This volume of 208 pages 
12mo. is designed as a practieal introduction 
to the important subject of which it treats, 
for the use of those whose time or inclination 
do not prompt them to consult the larger 
works okioaly existing. Few farmers, we be- 
lieve, are now to be found, who despise the 
aid of books in increasing the productiveness 
of their lands. The agricultural treatise is 
now as essential for indoors and winter 
evenings, as the plough for the field and for 
seedtime. 


Gilding, Varnishing, and Gilass-Staining. 
(Phila. : H. C, Barry.) ‘The increasing atten- 
tion given to the internal decorations of both 
city and country residences, the taste for fres- 
coed halls and parlors, and for polychromatic 
decorations generally, render this a well- 
timed publication. embraces receipts for 
the preparation of colors, varnishes for va- 
rious purposes, the various processes of paint- 
ing in oil, distemper and other modes, gilding, 
lacquering, , glass-staining. Valu- 
able information is also given on the diseases 
to which workmen in these trades are espe- 
cially liable, and their preventive and curative 
treatment. 

The Dyer and Color Maker's Companion. 
(Phila.: H.C, Barrp.)\—A work similar in 
size and character with the preceding. It con- 
tains “upwards of two hundred receipts for 
making colors, on the most approved princi- 
ples, for all the various styles and fabrics now 
in existence, together with the scouring pro- 
cess, and plain directions for preparing, wash- 
ing off, and finishing the goods,” 

Mothers of the Wise and Good. By Jabez 
Burns, author of “Pulpit Cyclopedia” &e. 
(Boston : Gouip, Kexpart & Lincoix.)—This 
happily-named little volame is one whose sub- 
ject awakens the hi universal as well as 
individual sympathy ; for the man not dead to 
all the er of nature, can as little fail to 
papacy honor yo pare uy oP a him, 
as he can to recognise i influence in 
the state, far beyond the noisy din of legisla- 
tion, of its quiet maternal firesides and nurse- 
ries. Mr. Burns has collected in the first part 
of his volume a number of instances of the 
happy influences on the mature years of many 
of the greatest men whose names are fonod 
in history, of the kindness and wisdom of 
their mothers, commencing with the touching 
narrative of St, Augustine and his mother 
Monica, The latter portion of the volume 
Consists of adviee and exhortations to mothers 
on the duties and responsibilities of their po- 
sition, drawn from the writings of modern re- 
ligious writers. 

Scorr & Co.’s Reprints of the Reviews of 
the quarter are now. ready, The 
vidual. ‘mindy? im. the. biogniphieal,eeteh 

‘dual mind,” im. the. biographical s of 
Giacomo Leopardi,a self-taught Italian scholar 
and thinker, the development of whose cha- 


racter is a history of the times. From the 
eloquent article on Grote’s Greece, we have 
already reprinted the sketch of Pericles. The 
* Diary of a Dutiful Son” is the title of an un- 
published work of philosophical reflections, 
extracts from which compose one of the best 
papers in the number. _ It is the work of a re- 
fined and sound thinker, The Edinburgh con- 
tains some admirable poetical criticism on an 
article on Landor’s Greek Poems, a review of 
Sydney, Smith’s posthumous work, with the 
usual staple of continental politics and home 
ameliorations, and an interesting scientific paper 
on “ National Observatories.” The Westmins/er 
discusses with vigor Jeffrey's “Theory of 
Beauty,” and in a review of Elliott's “ Liberty 
of Rome,” the classical and modern civiliza- 
tion, The North British discusses Macaulay’s 
character of Claverhouse, English Journalism, 
Irving’s Mahomet, Southey, Jeffrey, &e., an 
attractive number. Blackwood has the con- 
tinuation of the subtle and eloquent papers of 
Professor Wilson on Shakspeare, in the series 
of “ Christopher under Canvas.” 

The last. two numbers of Littell’s “ Living 

Age” contain republications of * Maurice Tier- 
nay,” the astronomical article in the Edinburgh, 
Mr. Bigelow’s “ Letters from Jamaica,” from 
the Evening Post, with other matter of per- 
manent interest. 
The number for May of Disturnell’s pocket 
volume, “ The Railroad, Steamboat, and Tele- 
graph Book,” is a full and indispensable 
manual for the traveller and the counting- 
house, with an excellent map of the middle 
and eastern states, plans of cities, &e. 


WORDSWORTH#’'S UNPUBLISHED POEM, 
{From De Qutncey’s (the “ English Opium Eater’) 
* Lake Reminiscences,” published in 1839.] 

Ir was about this period that the French Re- 
volution broke out ; and the reader who would 
understand its appalling effects—its convuls- 
ing, revolutionary effects upon Wordsworth’s 
heart and soul—should consult the History of 
the Solitary, as given by himself in “ The 
Excursion ;” for that picture is undoubtedly a 
st es the personal experience of Words- 
worth :— 


“ From that dejection | was roused— 
But now 1?’ ——~&c. 


Mighty was the transformation which it 
wrought in the whole eeonomy of his thoughts ; 
miraculous almost was the expansion which it 
gave to his human sympathies; chiefly in this 
it showed its effects—in throwing the thoughts 
inwards into grand meditations upon man, his 
final destiny, his ultimate capacities of eleva- 
tion; and, secondly, in giving to the whole 
system of the thoughts and feelings a firmer 
tone, and a sense of the awful realities which 
surround. the mind; by comparison with 
which the previous literary tastes seemed 
(even where they were fine and elegant, as in 
Collins or Gray, unless where they had the 


ne reality of religion, as in Cowper) 
fanciful trivial. In lands this result 
was accomplished, and at the same time; Ger- 
many, above all, found her new literature the 
mere creation and product of this great moral 
tempest ; and in Germany or England alike, 
the poetry was so entirely regenerated, thrown 
into moulds of thought and of feeling so new, 
so primary, so different from the old worn-out 
channels in which they had been trained to 
flow, that the poets everywhere felt themselves 
to be putting away childish things, and now 
at length—now first (as regarded the eight- 





, eenth: ') entering upon the dignity and 


the sincere of mature manhood. 
_. Wordsworth, it is well known to all who 





know anything of his history, felt himself so 





fascinated by the gorgeous festival era of the 
Revolution—that era when the sleepin 

snakes which afterwards stung the nationa 
felicity, were yet covered with flowers—that 
he went over to Paris, and spent about one 
entire year between that city, Orleans, and 
Blois. There, in fact, he continued to reside 
almost too long. He had been sufficiently 
connected with public men to have drawn 
upon himself some notice from those who 
afterwards composed the Committee of Public 
Safety. And, as an Englishman, when the 
war had once obliterated the too fervent and 
too indulgent partiality which, at an earlier 
period of the revolutionary movement, had 
settled upon the English name, he became an 
object. of gloomy suspicion with those even 
who would have grieved that he should fall a 
victim to undistinguishing popular violence. 
Already for England and in her behalf, he was 
thought to be that spy which (as Mr. Coleridge 
tells us, in his Biographia Literaria) after- 
wards he was accounted by Mr. Pitt’s emissa- 
ries in the worst of services, against her. 

* * * * * 


In France, however, Wordsworth had a 
chance, in good earnest, of passing for the 
traitor that, in England, no rational person 
ever thought him. He had chosen his friends 
carelessly ; nor could any man, the most saga- 
cious, have chosen them safely, in a time 
when the internal schisms of the very same 
a brought with them worse hosti- 
lities more personal perils than even, upon 
the broader divisions of party, could have at- 
tended the most ulira professions of anti-na- 
tional polities, and when the rapid changes of 
position shifted the peril from month to month. 
One individual is specially reeorded by Words- 
worth, in the poem on his own life, as a man 
of the highest merit, and personal qualities the 
most brilliant, who ranked first upon the list 
of Wordsworth’s friends ; and this man was so 
far a safe friend, at one moment, as he was a 
republican general—finally, indeed, a comman- 
der-in-chief. This was upuis ; and the 
description of his character and position is 
singularly interesting. ‘There is, in faci, a 
special value and a use about the case; it 
opens one’s eyes feelingly to the fact that, 
even in this thoughtless people, so full of 
vanity and levity—nevertheless, the awful 
temper of the times, and the dread burden of 
human interests with which it was charged— 
had called to a consciousness of new duties, 
had summoned to an audit, as if at some great 
final tribunal, even the gay, radiant creatures 
that, under less solemn auspices, under the 
reign of a Francis I. or a Louis XIV., would 
have been the merest painted butterflies of the 
court-sunshine. This Beaupuis was aman of 
superb person; beautiful in a ay 00 which 
made him a model of male beauty, both as to 
face and figure; and, accordingly, in a land 
where conquests of that nature were so easy, 
and the subjects of so trifling an effort, he had 
been distinguished, to his own as well as the 
public eyes, by a rapid succession of bonnes 
fortunes amongst women. Such, and so glori- 
fied by triumphs the most unquestionable and 
flattering, had the earthquake of the revolution 
found him. From that moment, he had no 
leisure, not a thought, to bestow upon his for- 
mer selfish and frivolous pursuits. He was 
hurried, as one inspired by some high apostolic 
passion, into the service of the unhappy and 
desolate serfs amongst his own coun n— 
such as are described, at an earlier date, by 
Madame de Sevigné, as the victims of feudal 
institutions; and one day as he was walking 
with Wordsworth in the neighborhood of 
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Orleans, and they had turned into a little, quiet 
lane, leading off from a heath, suddenly — 
eame upon the following spectacle :—A girl, 
seventeen or eighteen years old, hunger-bitten, 
and wasted to a meagre shadow, was knitting, 
in a dejected drooping way ; whilst te her arm 
was attached by a rope, the horse, equally 
famished, that earned the miserable support of 
her family. a comprehended the seene 
in a moment ; and, seizing Wordsworth by the 
arm, he said—* Dear English friend! brother 
from a nation of freemen ! that it is that is the 
eutse of our people, in their widest division ; 
and to eture this it is, as well as to maintain 
our work against the kings of the earth, that 
blood must be shed and tears must flow for 
mony years to come!” At that time, the 
Revolution had not fulfilled its purposes; as 
yet, the King was on the throne; the fatal 
10th of August, 1792, had not dawned ; and, 
as yet, there wes safety for a subject of kings. 
How little has any adequate power as yet ap- 
proached this ttheme! Not the Grecian 
stage—not “the dark sorrows of the line of 
Thebes,” in any of its scenes, unfolds such 
tragical grouping of circumstances and situa- 
tions as ma gathered from the memoirs of 
the time. The galleries and vast staircases of 
Versailles, at early dawn, on some of the 
greatest days—the ye ese gathering of 
the mobs; the figure of the Duke of Orleans 
obscurely detected amongst them; the grow- 
ing fury ; the growing panic ; the blind tumult ; 
and the dimness of the event; all make up a 
scene neery blend with our time-hallowed 
images of Babylon or of Nineveh, with the 
enemy in all her gates, Memphis or Jerusalem 
in their agonies. But, amongst all the expo- 
nents of the growing agitation that besieged 
the public mind, none is so profoundly impres- 
sive as the scene (every Sunday renewed) at 
the Chapel Royal. Even in the most peniten- 
tial of the litanies, in the presence when most 
immediately confessed of God himself—when 
the antiphonies were chanted, one party sing- 
ing, with fury and’ gnashing of teeth, Salvum 
fac Regem, and another, with equal hatred and 
fervor, answering Et Reginam—the or 
roared into thunder ; the semi-chorus consign 
into shouting ; the menaces into defiance; the 
agitation into tempestuous fury; again the 
erashing semi-choir sang with shouts, their 
Salvum fac regem—again the vengeful anti- 
phony hurled baek its Et Reginam—and one 
person, an eye-witness of these scenes, which 
mounted in violence on each suceessive Sun- 
day declares that oftentimes the semi-choral 
bodies were at the point of fighting with each 
other in the presence of the King. The 
irresistible stream was hurrying forwards. 
The King fell ; and (to pause for a moment), 
how divinely is the fact reeorded by Words- 
worth in the MS. poem on his own life, placing 
the awful scenes and passing in Paris. 
under — relief from the deseription-ot 
the golden, autumnal day, sleeping in sun- 
shine— “ When I 
‘Towards the fierce metropolis 


bent my ste 
The homeward road to England. fan his throne 
The King had fallen,” &c. 


What a picture does he give of the 
which there possessed the outs mind ; ofthe 
phrensy which shone in every eyé, and 
through every gesture ; of the stormy groupe 
assembled at the Palais Royal, or the e- 
ries, with “hissing factionists” for ever ‘in 
their centre, “hissing” from the self-baffling 
of their own madness, and ineapable from 
wrath of speaking clearly ; of fear already 
ereeping over the manners of multitudes; 
of stealthy movements through back streets; 
plotting and counter-plotting in every family ; 


— 
| more remarkable as he all the pretensions 
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feuds to extermination, dividing ehildren of the | pressed admiring love—sole relic of the chival- 
same house for ever; scenes sueh as those of rous devotion once limited to the service of 
the Chapel Royal (now silenced on that public ladies. Now, again, he put on the garb of 

repeating themselves daily an chivalry; it was a chivalry the noblest in the 
private friends ; and, to show. the univ world, which opened his eur to the Pariah and 


of thia maniacal that it was no|the all over his mis-organized coun 
to i ing its by Jocal |try. A more apostolic fervor of holy zealotry 
prin: Moats SS. ee city, eri in this t catise; had not been seen sinee the 


the whole realm of 3 a pi of Bartholomew las Casas, who showed 
rane given, tac the same featuren, of > gta excess of feeling im another direc- 
what passed daily. at Orleans, Blois, and other | tion. This sublime dedication of his being to 


towns. The citizens are deseribed in the atti-|a cause which, in his of it, extin- 
tudes they assumed at the daily coming-in of| guished all petty considera for himself, 
the pest from Paris; the fierce sympathy isjand made him thenceforwards a creature of 



























rtrayed with which echoed buck the 

PEE Re at hee! 
men of all. parties, had be e up, to.. 
time ; aristocrats as well as demoerats; and 
one in particular of the former class is put 
pind ‘eg a repronsneniine ad ee. hie 
man, duly as, the. hour arrived which bro 
the Turion tan ers, read restlegsly of the 
tumults and insults amongst which the Royal 
Family ney passed pe ys; at bs carats 
by which his own order were . or n , ; 
clk: of the self-expatriation, now conti- time sinee the foundation of wp emp 
nually swelling in amount, as a measure of that, even against the motions Fg ha own 
despair on the part of myriads, as well priests |heart, he adopted the ar young 
as gentry ; all this and worse he read in pub- Republic, growing cruel in his purposes to- 
lic; and still as he read, wards the ancient oppressor, out of very ex- 

“ his hand 


cess of love for the gah and, against 
Haunted his sword like an uneasy spot the voice of his own order, as well as in stern 


In his own body.” oblivion of many early friendships, he beeame 


In short, as there never has been so stro ; ocracy in the strugg! 
a national convulsion diffused so widely, wit a6 eee SS oer eng oth rg oa 


equal trath it may be asserted that no de-} ¢udal privi Nay, he went. so far upon 
seriber, so powerful, or idealizing so magnifi- | 4, lye this new par against. the evils 


cently what he deals with, has ever been 4) oF the world, that he even accepted, with a 
real living spectator of parallel scenes. The | eonscientious defiance of his an inevitable 
French, indeed, it may be said, are far enough homage to the erring spirit of loyalty embark- 
from being = people profound’ in’ feeling. | .q upon that cause, a commission in the Re- 
True; but of all people, they most exhibit |, piican armies p ing to move against La 
their feeling on the surface; are the most Ventie: and, fin in that cause, as com- 
demonstrative (to use a modern term); and Hees . 

most of all mark: their feelings by outward 
expression of gesticulation. fervent enun- 
ciation ; ‘not to insist: . the obvious 
truth—that even ‘a people of shallow feeling 
may be deeply moved by tempests which up- 
root the forest of aithousand'years’ growth; 
by changes in the very organization of society, 
that throw all things, for a time, into one vast 
anarchy; and by murderous passions, alter- 
nately the effeet and the cause of that same 
chaotic anarchy. Now, it was in this autumn, 
of 1792, 2s I have already said, that Words- 
worth parted finally from his illustrious friend 
—for all things considered, he may be justly 
so entitled—the gallant Beaupuis. This great 
season of public trial had searched men’s na- 
tures ; revealed their real hearts: brought into 
light and action qualities oftentimes not sus- 
pected by their possessors; and had thrown 
Men, as im elementary states of society, each 
upon his own native resources, unaided by the 
‘old meee ar forces of yee and_ birth. 
Beawpuis had shone to unusual advantage un- 
der this general trial; he had discovered, even 
to the philosophic eye of Wordsworth, a depth 
of benignity, very unusual in a Frenchman ; 
and not of local, contracted benignity, but of 
large, illimitable, apostolic devotion to the 
service of the poor and ; a fact the 


the national will—* a son of Franee,” in a 
more eminent and maeae than accordin 
to the heraldry of Eu - extinguish 
even his sensibility to the voiee of worldly 
honor; “ injuries,” says Wordsworth— 

“in 


Made him more gracious.” 
And so utterly had he submitted his own wil! 
or separate interests to the transcendent voice 
of his country, which, in the main, he believed 
to be now speaking authentically for the first 


mander-in-chief, he laid down his life. “ He 
perished,” says Wordsworth— 

Upon the bunks of the unhappy Loire.” 

Homewards fled all the English from s 
land which now was fast filling its prisons, and 
making ready the shambles for its noblest 
citizens. ither also came Wordsworth; 
and then he spent his time for a year and more, 
in London. chiefly, overwhelmed with shame 
and despondency for the disgrace and scandal 
brought upon liberty. by the atrocities commit- 
ted in that holy name. Upon this subject he 
dwells with deep emotion in the poem on his 
own life “ and he records the awful rsa 
for retribution accomplished, which posse 
him when crossing the hse ag ge Fa Bay 


of Moreeamb from Lancaster to, Ulverstone ; 
peti: ray desler shit Sineed ie. 
in reply to his question—was there any news ! 
“ Yes, that Robeepierse had peri " In- 
mediately, a passion seized him, a transport of 
almost épileptic fervor, prompting him, as he 









this great vindication of eternal justiee, Still, 
traitor 





‘in his own person of high birth and high rank ; 
and, so far as he had any personal interest em- 
"barked in ‘the stru should have allied 
‘himself with the aristocracy. But of selfish- 
‘ness in any shape, he had no vestiges ; or, if he | g 
‘had, it showed itselfina slight tinge of vanity 





no-—it- was not vanity, but a yediant 
<chaheslstuenptty atliahe aponbichel: 
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er G-LETTER WRITER. = 1 | 
[Pho Holcnnld. We » and evidewy dra 
from the experiences of the editor, Crartes Dickens. 


ght my servant; he has lain in ambush 
going out and ing in; he has 
followed me out of town into the country ; he 
has appeared at, provincial hotels, where I 
havé heen staying for only a few hours; he 
las. written, se, merfrom immense distances, 
when Ihave, been /out of He has 


ife and again departed 
from this transitory scene; he has been his 
own son, his own mother, his own: baby, his 
idiot brother, his uncle, his aunt, his aged 
father.. He has wanted a. t, coat, to 
to India in jca pound, to set him up in life 
foe orice 5 pektaliboate, te take him to the 
coast of China; a hat, to get him into a per- 
manent situation under Government. He has 
frequently been exactly seven-and-sixpence 
short of in ee ae 
openings at Live —posts of great trust 
caheontibeni frteeccbonse? houses, which 
nothing but seve: i e was wanting 
to him to seeure—that 1 wonder he is not 
Mayor of that flourishing town at the present 
moment. 9D v HW 10 SOR seit} 
The natural phenomena of which he has 
been the victim, are of a most astounding 
nature. He has had two children, who have 
never grown up; who have never had anyt 
to cover them at night; who have been conti- 
nually driving him mad, by asking in vain for 
food; who have never come out of fevers and 
measles (which, I suppose, has accounted for 
his faming his letters with tobaceo smoke, as 
a disinfectant); who have never changed in 
the least , through fourteen long re- 
volving years. “As to his wife, what that suf- 
fering woman has undergone, nobody knows. 
She has always been in an interesting situation 


through the same long period, and has never 
bent apilinal yok devotion to her has’ 


himself ; he could have. e would 
rather, in sRort—but was it not his Christian 
pr raph ws a ‘husband, and a father, to 

P ng letters when he looked at her? 






would have broken anybody else’s heart. His 
Gehvtas th him, 


brother went into b and ran 
away with the ; his brother got him to 
be security for an immense sum, left him 


cartaeyircnesgiasee ponah ta iroue 
could net (in conseqr ; bro 

to pHOvERO Bop She Hie Leadon chon over 
shown ‘a spark of human feeling, ” 
9 that exeeution I don't 


wn grey in po ion. They will have to 
hag been atta: to every conceivable | 
‘He’ has’ been in the army, in the 

the churehy in the 


| Cambridge ; he can quote 


ee 7 ——E — 





tions, very ‘description and grade of business. 


7° He has been brought up'as a gentleman ; he 


has been at every collége “in Oxford and 
tin’ in ‘his. — 
ut generally mi lls some minor English 
Sse he nil ele what Shakspeare says 
about begging, better than you know it. It is 
to be observed, that in the midst of his afflie- 
tions he always reads the newspapers; and 
rounds off his appeals with some allusion, that 
may be supposed to be in my way, to the 
popular subject of the hour. 
life presents a series of inconsistencies. 
Sometimes he has never written such a letter 
before. He blushes with shame. That is the 
first time; that shall be the last. Don’t 
answer it, and let it be understood that, then, 
he will kill himsélf quietly. Sometimes (and 
more frequently) he has written a few such 
letters. Then he incloses the answers, with 
an intimation that they are of inestimable 
value to him, and a request that they may be 
carefully returned. He is fond of inclosing 
something—verses, letters, pawnbrokers’ du- 
licates, anything to necessitate an answer. 
e is very severe upon “the pampered minion 
of fortune,” who refused him the half-sove- 
'reién referred to in the inclosure number two 
—but he knows me better. 

He writes in a variety of styles; sometimes 
in low spirits; sometimes quite jocosely. 
When he is in low spirits, he writes down-hill 
and repeats words—these litile indications 
—e apouele of the perturbation of his’ 
mi hen he is more vivacious, he is frank 
with me; he is quite the agreeable rattle. 
iknow what human nature is,—who better ? 
‘Well! He had a little money once, and he ran 
through it—as many men have done before 
him. He finds his old friends turn away from 
him now—many men have done that before 
him, too! Shall he tell me why he writes to 
‘me? Because he has no kind of claim upon me. 
He puts it on that ground, plainly; and begs 
to ask for the loan (as I know human nature) 
of two sovereigns, to be repaid next Tuesday 
six weeks, before twelve at noon. 

Sometimes, when he is sure that I have 
found him out, and that there is no chance of 
money, he writes to inform me that I have 
got rid of him at last. He has enlisted into 
the: Company's service, and is off directly— 
but he wants acheese. He is informed by the 
serjeant that it is essential to his prospeets in 
the regiment that he should take out a single- 
Gloucester cheese, weighing from twelve to 
fifteen pounds. Eight or nine shillings would 
bay it. He does not ask for money, after 
what has passed; but if he calls at nine to- 
morrow morning, may he hope to find a 
cheese? Andis there anything he can do to 
show his gratitude in Bengal? 

Once he wrote me ra ial letter 
ee relief in kind. He got into a 
ftthe trouble by leaving parcels of mud done 
up in brown paper, at people’s houses, on 
pretence of being a Railway-Porter, in which 
character he received carriage ros nang 
sportive faney he expiated in the of 
Correction. Not after his release, and on 
a Sunday morning, he called with a letter 
(having first dusted himself all over), in 
which be gove me to understand that, bein 
resolved to earn an honest livelihood, he 


well, until the day before, whenchis: hi 





——<—— 


a somewhat exhausting pull of thirty miles’ 
That he did not venture to ask. jagain for 
money; but that if 1 would have the es 
ness lo leave him out a donkey he woalt l 
for the animal before break fist ! 

At another time, my friend (I am deseribing 
actual experiences) introduced himself as a 
literary gentleman in the last extremity of 
distress) “He had had -a play accepted at ‘a 
certain Theatre—which was really peng its 
representation was delayed by the indi 
sition of a leading actor—who was really ii}; 
and he and his were in a state of abselute 
starvation. If he made his necessities known 
to the Manager of the Theatre, he put it to 
me to say what kind of treatment he might 
expect? Well! we got over that difficulty to 
our mutual satisfaction. A little while atter- 
wards he was in some other strait—I think 
Mrs. Southeote, his wife, was in extremity— 
and we adjusted that point too. « A little 
while afterwards, he had taken a. new house, 
and was going headlong to ruin for want of ia 
water-butt. I had my misgivings about the 
water-butt, and did not reply to that epistle. 
But a little while afterwards I had reason “to 
feel penitent for my neglect. He wrote me 
a few broken-hearted lines, informing me that 
the dear partner of his sorrows died in his 
arms last night at nine o’clock ! 

I dispatehed a trusty messenger to comfort 
the bereaved mourner and his poor children : 
but the messenger went so soon, that the play 
was not ready to be played out; my friend 
was not at home, and his wife was in a most 
delightful state of health. He was taken up 
by the Mendicity Society (informally it after- 
wards appeared), and I presented myself at a 
London Polise-Office with my testimony 
against him. The magistrate was wonderfully 
struck by his educational acquirements, deeply 
impressed by the excellence of his letters, ex- 
ceedingly sorry to see a man of his attainments 
there, complimenting him highly on his powers 
of composition, and was quite charmed to have 
the agreeable duty of discharging him. A 
collection was made for the “ poor fellow,” as 
he was called in the reports, and I left the 
court with a comfortable sense of being uni- 
versally regarded as a sort of monster. Next 
day, comes to me a friend of usine, the go- 
vernor of a large prison, “Why did you ever 
go to the Police-Office against that man,” says 
he, “ without coming to me first? I know all 
about him and his frauds. He lodged in the 
house of one of my warders, at the very time 
when he first wrote to you; and then he was 
eating spring-lamb at eighteen-pence a pound, 
and early asparagus at I don’t know how much 
a bundle !” On that very same day, and in that 
very same hour, my injured gentleman wrote 
a solemn address to me, demanding to know 
what compensation I proposed to make him 
for his having passed the night in a “ loath. 
some dungeon.” And next morning, an Irish 
gentleman, a member of the same fraternity, 
who had read the ease, and was very well per- 
suaded I should be chary of ing to that Po. 
lice-Office again, positively refused to leave my 
door for less than a sovereign, and, resolved 
to besiege me into compliance, literally * sat 
down” goa it ef ten marie hows ape 
garrison being well provisioned, I remain 
within the walls; aie he raised the siege at 
"si with a prodigious alarum on_ the 

lL. 


The Begging, Letter Writer often hasan ex- 
tensive circle of acquaintance. Whole pages 
| of the Court Guide are ready to be references 





for him, Noblemen and gentlemen write to 
say there never was such a man for probity 








have known him, time out 


his 
remarked of his trade that it is a v 
ing one.. ~He never leaves it; and 
are near to-him become smitten with a love of 


to become an independent Begging- 
al riter. His sons and ee ner suc- 
to his calling, and write i tters 
when heis' no more. He throws off the infee- 
tion of begging-letter writing, like the conta- 
gion of disease. What Sydney Smith so hap- 
pily called “the dangerous luxury of disho- 
—— is more tempting, and more catching, it 
w seem, in this instance than in any other. 
He always-be to a Corresponding So- 
ciety of . ing-Letter Writers. Any one 
who will, may ascertain this fact. Give money 


to.day, in recognition of a begging-letter—no 
matter how unlike acommon ing-letter— 
and for the next fortnight you will have a rush 


of such communications, Steadily refuse to 
give; and the begging-letters beeome Angels’ 
visits, until the Society is from some cause or 
other in a dull way of business, and as 
well try you as anybody else. It is of ittle 
use inquiring into the ing-Letter Writer’s 
cireumstances. He may sometimes acei- 
dentally found out, as in the case already men- 
tioned (though that was not the first inquiry 
made); but apparent misery is always a part 
of his trade, and real misery very often is, in 
the intervals of spring-lam early aspa- 
ragus. It is naturally an incident of his dissi- 
pated and dishonest life. 


SYDNEY SMITH-IANA. 
( Continued.) 
FEAR MODIFIED BY BABIT. 


Fear is the apprehension of future evil. Habit 
diminishes fear, when it raises up contrary associa- 
tions ; and inereases it, when it confirms the 
first associations. A soldier, who has often es- 
caped, begins to disunite the two ideas of dying 
and fighting; he connects also with fighting a 
sense of duty, and a love of glory. Habit, I 
shoald think, would increase the sensation of fear 
in a person who had undergone two or three pain- 
ful operations, and was about to submit to another. 
A man works in a gunpowder-mill every day of 
his life, with the utmost sang-froid, which you 
would not be much pleased to enter for half an 
hour: you have associated with the manufactory 
nothing but the accidents you have heard it is ex- 
posed to ; he has associated with it the numberless 
days he has passed there in perfect security. [or 
the same reason a sailor-boy stands unconcerned 
upon the mast; & mason upon a ladder; and a 
miner descends by his single rope. ‘Their associa- 
tions are altered by experience ; therefore, in esti- 
mating the degree in which human creatures are 
under the influence of this passion, we must 
always remember their previous habits. A 
woman conceives, early in life, such dreadful no- 
tions of war, and all the instruments of war, that 
no degree of maternal tenderness, probably, would 
induce her to take a sword and pistol, and go and 
fight ; bat in the time of a public plague, she 
would despise her own life, nurse her sick husband 
or her ehildren, and expose herself to death as 
boldly as any grenadier. In the late attack upon 
Egypt our soldiers behaved with the most distin- 
guished ; but a physician did what, I 
suppose, no ier in the whole army would have 
dared to have done,—he slept for three nights in 
ee of a patient who had died of the plague. 


riotous death, he probably could not have done it ; 
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but where pus and miasma were concermed, he tion strong enough to induce us to act, 
appears to have been a perfect hero. the body or 


WHY FEAR IS CONTAGIOUS. 


Fear is the most contagious of all the , 
and the reason is obvious enough why oy mete 
80: it is much more likely that the cause of your 
fear should concern me more than the cause of any 
other of your passions. If I see you very angry, 
it is not probable, unless we “happen to be inti- 
mately connected, that the eause of your anger 
would prove to be a cause of mine; but if I see 
you dreadfully frightened, it immediately oceurs 
to me that 1 am implicated in the cause of fear: 
you have discovered that, the play-house in which 
we are both sitting is omfire;. you have seen an 
enraged bull running in the streets ;.1 am pot easy 
for an instant, till I have discovered the cause of 
your terror, and satisfied myself that it does not 


















~° yed their ean pdr: ger to spe- 
eulatiou might have suppo imself, perhaps, in 
such a situation; or a mind fertile in inventing 
occupations ; but it is such a strain upon human 
nature that none but its choicest and strongest ma- 
terials can sopport it. Baron Trenck, in his 
dreadful imprisonment, took to engraving pewter 
pots, which, I believe, was his sole occupation be- 
fore he began to contrive his escape. | Cocii Saxe, 
in his solitary cell, formed a strict friendship with 
a large spider, providing it with flies and gnats, 
and every dainty that was on the wing; and had 
so far familiarized the creature to him, that it 
would crawl upon his hand with the most perfect 


concern us both. 


question had been to encounter noisy, | 


SHYNESS. 

The most curious offspring of shame is shyness ; 
a word always used, I fancy, in a bad sense, to 
signify misplaced shame; for a person who felt 
only diffident, exactly in proportion as he ought, 
rreshd geval! eeceuined aly. But a shy person 
feels more shame than it is graceful or proper he 
should feel; generally, either from ignorance or 
pride. A young man, in making his first entrance 
into society, is so ignorant as to imagine he is the 
object of universal attention, and that everything 
he does is subject to the most rigid criticism. Of 
course, under such a ition, he i shy 208 
embarrassed ; he regains his ease as soon as he be- 
comes aware of his insignificance. An excessive 
jealousy of reputation is the very frequent parent 
of shyness, and makes us all afraid of saying and 
doing what we might say and do with the utmost 
propriety and grace. We are afraid of hazarding 
anything, and the game stands still because no 
man will venture any stake ; whereas, the object 
of living together is not security only, but enjoy- 
Both objects are promoted by a moderate 


when it amounts to shyness ; for a shy person not 
only feels pain, but gives pain; but, what is 
worst, he incurs blame for a want of that rational 
and manly confidence which is so useful to those 
who possess it, and so pleasant to those who wit- 
ness it. I am severe against shyness, because it 
looks like a virtue without being a virtue, and be- 
cause it gives us false notions of what the real 
virtue is. 
body rather than of mind; that where a person 
wishes to say what he knows will be received with 
favor, he eannot command himself enough to do 
it. But this is merely the effect of habit, where 
the cause that created the habit has for a moment 
ceased. When the feelings respecting shame are 
disciplined by good sense, and commerce with the 
world, to a fair medium, the body will soon learn 
to obey the decisions of the understanding. 

Nor let any young man imagine (however it 
may flatter the vanity of those who perceive jt) 
that there can be anything worthy of a man in 
faltering, and tripping, and stammering, and look- 
ing like a fool, and acting like a clown. A silly 
college pedant believes that this highest of all the 
virtues consists in the shame of the body ; in los- 
ing the ease and possession of a gentleman; in 
turning red, and tumbling down; in saying this 
thing when you mean that; in overturning every- 
body within your reach, out of pure bashtuiness ; 
and in a general stupidity and ungainliness, and 
confusion of limb, and thought, and motion. But 
that dread of shame, which virtue and wisdom 
teach, is, to act so, from the cradle to the tomb, 
that no man. can cast upon you the shadow of re- 
proach ; not to swerve on this side for wealth, or 
on that side for favor; but to go on speakin 
truly and acting justly ; no man’s oppressor, re 
no man’s sycophant and slave. This is the shame 
of the soul, and these are the blushes of the in- 
ward man, which are worth all the distortions of 
the body, and all the crimson of the face. 


SOLITARY IMPRISONMENT. 





' "When the mind entertains no desire nor aver- 












I admit that it is sometimes an affair of 









security, and come out of its hiding-place upon a 
noise which the count was accustomed to make. 
It is added that the jailor, when he perceived the 
amusement which i 

spider, killed it ! 


count derived from the 


USE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
You must be affected by the distinctions of 


your fellow-creatures—you cannot help it; but 


you may en 


those distinctions, or you may emu- 
late them. 


dread of shame may enervate 


you for every manly exertion, or be the vigilant 
guardian of purity and inndcence. 


In a strong 
mind, fear grows up into cautious sagacity ; grief 
into amiable tenderness. Without the noble toil 
of moral education the one is abject cowardice, 
the other eternal gloom ; therefore, there is the 
good, and there is the evil! Every man’s destiny 
is in his own hands. Nature has given us those 
beginnings, which are the elements of the foulest 
vices, and the seeds of every sweet and immortal 
virtue: but though Nature has given you the 
liberty to choose, she has terrified you by her 
punishments and lured you by her rewards to 
choose aright; for she has not only taken care 
that envy, and cowardice, and melancholy, and 
revenge shall carry with them their own curse, 
but she has rewarded emulation, courage, patience, 
cheerfulness, and dignity, with that feeling of calm 
pleasure which makes it the highest act of human 
wisdom to labor for their attainment. 


INSTINCT AND TALENTS. 


All the wonderful instincts of animals, which, 
in my humble opinion, are proved beyond a doubt, 
and the belief in which has not decreased with the 
increase of science and investigation—all these 
instincts are given them only for the combination 
or preservation of their sy If had not 
these instincts, they be swept off the earth 
in an instant. This bee, that understands archi- 
tecture so well, is as stupid as a pebble-stone out 
of his own particular business of making honey ; 
and with all his talents, he only exists that boys 


may eat his labors, and poets sing about them— 
“ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias.” 
sant girl of ten years old puts the whole republic 
$a, dea’ with Pape geno, pw! e. 
tu into ¢; and every clergyman’s wile 
makes mead pms of the h 


A pea- 
palaces are 


oney ; and there is an 


end of the glory and wisdom of the bees ! Where- 
as, man has talents that have no sort of reference 
to his existence, and without which his species 
might remain upon earth in the same safety as if 
they had them not. ‘The bee works at that par- 
ticular angle which saves most time and labor, 
and the boasted edifice he is constructing is only 
for his egg ; but Somerset Heuse, and Blenheim, 
and the Louvre, have nothing to do with breeding. 
Epic poems, and Apollo Belvideres, and Venus de 
Medicis have nothing to do with living and eat- 
ing. We might have discovered pignuts without 


_ without 


reasoning about curves of the ninth order, The 
immense superfluity of tal t given to man, which 
has no bearing i , which has no- 


with the mere preservation of exist- 














ence, isone very distinguishing circumstance in 
this comparison. There is no other animal but 
man to whem mind appears to be given for any 
other purpose than the preservation of the body. 


Soe = ape 
~~ Reports uf Societies. 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ox the 18th of May the Society held its last 
meeting for this season, the Rev. Dr. Robin- 


son in the chair. ‘ 
a 
by B. M. 








The Rey. Dr. Hawks read 
poly =e Br 
Norman, Esq., e P 
his collection of idols for New York, but 
has not yet decided what disposal to make 
of them. Whereupon a Committee was ap- 

inted, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, | 
Hon: Bendishy:-ané Dr. J. W. Francis, to 
request, on the Society’s behalf, that Mr. 
Norman would deposit with the Society. 

Mr. W. W. Turner read the following ex- 
tracts, translated by him, from a letter to the 
President of ‘the Society, from Prof. Carl 
Ritter, of Berlin :-— 

“ My Dear Friend : 
* * * * * 


“ Granted, that a man who has pees his 
seventieth year (as is the case with me) is 
neither mentally nor bodily so active as at 
sixty; while the business of life does not 
diminish, but increases ; and you will perhaps 
regard my long silence with indulgence. 
Then, too, the political agitations must be 
taken into the account; which, although they 
have not brought me out of my position, 
nevertheless, could not but occasion many in- 


terruptions, hindrances, me of = 
in the quiet progress of literary rs. e 
storm subsided externally, but the rock- 


ing of the vessel will yet long remain. 

“The interest I feel in my scientific pur- 
suits, and especially in the study of Palestine, 
has kept me pretty clear of the waters of 
strife. That I have constantly found the rich- 
est store of information in your Biblical Re- 
searches, and that my intercourse with that 
classical work has indemnified me to some ex- 
tent for the impossibility of personal conversa- 
tion with you on the subject, will I hope be 
still more evident from the paral anh of my 
Palestine, which it is expected’ Will be read 
for the Easter fair, As soon as the volume 
through the 7 panel be forwarded to you. 
Annexed you will find a small precursor, which 
you wili receive with egy 2 as a temporary 
production, written to be delivered in the shape 
of a before a mixed audience. The 
Expedition under - Lieut. Lyneh, of which 
nothing was known here, furnished me the oc- 
casion for writing it. I also seized the oppor- 
tunity to draw attention to Seetzen’s papers, 
which we have here in a manuscript eopy, as 
drawn up by Prof. Kruse, of Dorpat. “The 
only who has given us any hopes 
that he would publish these papers, has put off 
the execution of his project on aecourit of the 
present uncertain state of affuirs, so unfavora- 

le to undertakings. Although Seet- 
ze Was none of the most ighted or 
most talented of observers, still, as regards the 
eastern side of the Jordan, he takes precedence 
of other diseoverers on the score of priority. 
His exertions, too, as a traveller, exhibit some- 
thing heroie ; for, aecording to the testimony of 











Humboldt and Link, who were his fellow- 
students at sem a his was bat 
that of a'timid student inthe University; and 
it Was we Be uting his travels that 
he seems bat mplished himself for his 
work. His as they now lie ready for | 


; ? 
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the press, swelled out it is true with unneces- 
sary additions, and containing much that is now 
well known, consist. of three stout foiio 
volumes. It is to be regretted that the editor 
did not give merely the essential portions of 
the text without anything further; and this 
error will remain the principal obstacle in the 
way of its publication. I have merely select- 
ed certain passages, in order to excite an inte- 
rest in the public on behalf of the work, which 
is now wholly wanting. So quickly is merit 
forgotten ! 

“In my second volume you will find treated 
the entire course of the Jordan and the whole of 
the country to the east of it; so that the country 
on the west of the Jordan, comprising Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee, is reserved for the third 
volume. For the land of the Jordan the ex- 
cellent papers of Wolcott and others in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, and for the country to the 
east of the Jordan, Eli Smith’s list of the 
names of places, have proved to me of the 
greatest service. I greatly regret the loss of 
the latter’s diary of his journey through the 
Hauran. This part Ihave been able to pre- 
sent in a new light in my treatment of it; and 


"|I must own that [ feel somewhat proud of the 


results of the labor it has cost me. For the 
means of an improved treatment of the Valley 
of the Jordan i am indebted chiefly to Wil- 
son’s Lands of the Bible; to written commu- 
nications from Gadow, Barths, and others ; 
and ially to our Prussian vice-consul, 
Schultz, who made many successful tours 
during his five years’ residence in the country, 
and whose skill as an Orientalist qualified 
him for such investigations. Molyneaux and 
Lynch furnish information respecting the 
Jordan itself and the Dead Sea. 

“The most important contribution for the 
third part will furnished by your Re- 
searches, which gave the grand signal for the 
construction of a scientific geography of Pales- 
tine ; and which, while it lays a solid founda- 
tion for the same, has the di uished merit 
of having incited so many others to imitate 
the good example therein set them. Among 
the most worthy of these successors, who 
have come to my knowledge, 1 must reckon 
Consul Schultz, who has made Galilee in 
particular the subject of his repeated investi- 
gations, in seven different tours; and has been 
very successful as regards the history of the 
Crusaders. ‘Traversing as he did the whole 
extent of the territory subdued by them, and 
with the archives of the Assizes in Jerusalem 
together with those of the Holy Sepulchre 
and those of the Teutonic Knights and the 
Templars in his hand, he succeeded in identi- 
fying some sixty towns and villages together 
with their native Arabic and ancient names; 
and has kept a most minute Journal along 
with aseries of bearings and distanves for the 
whole country between Tyre and the Lake of 
Tiberias. Unhappily an illness of long con- 
tinuance disabled him for pushing his re- 
searches further into Syria. Since the winter, 
however, he is completely recovered ; and for 
the last two months he has been here in Ber- 
lin, where I enjoy the advantage of daily in- 
tercourse with him, and have u him to the 
preparation of his Memoir on Galilee, which he 
will publish with illustrative documents 

ed. Yesterday he completed his Map of 

ilee on the scale of Jacotin, and brought. it 

to me. Iam astonished at the rich accession 
of newly discovered facts here presented re- 
specting this heretofore terra i ita, Of 
the names of towns, castles, villages, mills, 
streams, &c., which occur in the accounts of 
the Crusaders, mutilated as they are by them 





eS 
and still further disfigured by Brocard, Pococke, 
Stephen Schultz, and others, there is searcely 
one which is not found here. In this respect, 
too, your critical labors in the field of Oriental 
philology, along with the copious lists of names 
furnished by your friend, Eli Smith, have pre- 
pared the way for your successors. 

“ Would that I could divine, whether you still 
possess sufficient youthful vigor and can tear 
yourself away from the extensive circle of 
duties with which your theological professor- 
ship surrounds you, to visit the Holy Land 
once more; that land which I, alas, have not 
been able to reach even once! 

“ The health of our friend Neander is better 
this year. C, Rirrer. 

“ Berwin, March 18, 1850.” 

The President expressed his gratification, 
that the Journals of Seetzen were at last 
likely to be published, in some form or other. 
This enterprising traveller was several years 
in Syria and Palestine, from 1803 to 1809, 
when he went to Egypt; and perished at last 
by poison in Arabia in 1811. His journals 
were written out by himself during his resi- 
dence in Cairo, They were recovered and re- 
ceived in Germany in 1822 or 1823. Imme- 
diate measures were then taken for their publi- 
cation; and it is much to be regretted that 
these were broken off. The original value of 
the papers cannot but have been much dimi- 
nished by 28 years of delay. 

The Rev. S. Osgood gave an account, from 
Ewald’s Jahrbiicher, of a Pheenician inscription 
found a few years ago in Marseilles, its con- 
tents, the peculiarities of its language, and the 
historical conclusions to be drawn from it; 
which gave rise to a conversation on the sub- 
ject of Pheenician antiquities, in which most of 
the members present took part. 

The Society then adjourned to meet on the 
first Saturday of October next. 





Farts aud Opinions. 


Mr. Wessrer adds in a note to his Letter to the 
Citizens of Newburyport an extract from a private 
letter from one of the most distinguished men 
in England, dated as late as the 29th of Janu- 
ary. “ Religion is an excellent thing in every 
matter except in politics. There it seems to 
make men mad; and I do not know of any 
people more mad than the anti-slavery people 
on your side of the water and on ours. Up to 
the present time I have no doubt they have ag- 
gravated every evil they have endeavored to 
mitigate or prevent. If you tell one of them 
what has been the result of his officiousness, he 
answers, ‘ Liberavi animam meam.” I may 
have done wrong, but I shall go to Heaven for 
it. So I believe that your abolitionists have 
made the state of the slave, and still more that 
of the free black, much worse than it would 
have been ; and probably in many states, that of 
Virginia, for instance, have retarded his enfran- 
chisement. But they eare little if they save 
their own souls. On the other hand, the South- 
erners seem as unreasonable ; to require Califor- 
nia to accept slavery seems both wicked and 
unjust.” In these sentences my friend means, 
undoubtedly, to ascribe the evils which he so 
truly states, not to true and genuine religion, 
not to the religion of the gospel, but to that 
fantastical notion of religion which sometimes 
possesses men’s imaginations. The religion of 
the New ‘Testament, that religion which is 
founded on the teachings of Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles, is as sure a guide to duty in poli- 
ties as in any other concern of life. 

The expedition which Mr. Henry Grinnell has so 
munificently fitted out for the relief of Sir John 
Franklin and his men consists of two vessels, 











ranked in the navy as brigantines ; the Advance, 








vessels before sailing were put in the most com- 
plete order, with every requisite aud appliance 
to pet the rigors of the Arctic region. ‘The 
‘whole is‘ander thé command of Lieut. Edwin 
- 82 De Haven, an enthusiastic and excellent offi- 
> eer, of the Dy, S, ogre has devoted 1% 
attention to. ject of Arctic voyages. 
Ady on pee of fifteen men ; the Rescue 
thirteen: Lietit. De Haven commands on board 
* ‘the: formér, ‘and Passed Midshipman Griffin 
on the latter. With respect to the route to 
be pursued :. Proceeding direct to Baffin’s Bay, 
the ships, will touch at Diseo Island, a Danish 
, whahog station, on the coast of Greenland, im 
_ Jat, 70°, where .frash..water. will be taken on 
_ (board ; they then sail north-westerly into Lan- 
caster. 


) 


Supposed to exist between Parry’s Islands and 
the Pole, spreading westward towards Asia, If 
they get. through Barrow’s Strait, and the ice 
will permit, they will go up Wellington Channel, 
or if that, be closed, westward to Cape Walker 
and -argund, Melville Island. Should they not 
_ be able to get westward in this direction, they 
will return to Baffia’s Bay, and attempt to pene- 
trate at Jones’s or Smith's Sounds—the latter 
is the extreme northern point of Baffin’s Bay, in 
lat, 79°. Should the vessels get into this sap- 
posed sea, and, advance westward, they may, if 
expedient, go into the Pacific through 
Behring’s Strait, where they will communicate 
with our Pacific or East India squadron, which 
will have orders to render all needful informa- 
tion. and assistaoce. This is the general plan of 
the expedition ; bat Lieut. De Haven has disere- 
tionary power to alter this in any way which he 
_ may deem most conducive to the suecess of the 
enterpri Wherever the vessels touch, the 
most rigid scrutiny will be made to diseover any 
marks of Capt Franklin's visit. A dozen co- 
pies,of the Esquimaux vocabulary, compiled by 
Capt. Washington, R. A., and published by 
order of the Admiralty, have been sent out to 
Mr. Henry Grivnell, for the use of his Arctic 
Expedition.. The New York Herald states that 
Mr. Grinnell has received a most interesting au- 
tograph letter from Lady Franklio, in which 
she expresses her gratitade to him for his disin- 
terested exertions.in search of her husband. In 
the. same packet, she has inclosed a letter to Sir 
sone Franklin, to be handed to him in the event 
his being found: Mr. Grinnell, on its depart- 
ure, proceeded two or three bundred miles to 
= with the expedition, returning in the pilot 
at, 
Mr. Dickinson’s bill providing for the issue of 
new coins, having been referred to the Finance 
_ Committee of the Senate, Mr; W. E. Dubois, 
of the Philadelphia mint, has prepared models 
, of, the proposed coins, which are thus deseribed. 
The. three-cent piece, which is three fourths sil- 
ver and one fourth copper, is little smaller in 
circunerenee than a half-dime and about two 
thirds;the thickness. On the face is a Phrygian 
cap, surrounded by rays, with the word “ Liber- 
ty” upon it, and * 1850” underneath; on the 
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foliage, outside of which are the words “ Unrrep 
Srares.orp America.” The new cent is about 
the size of a dime, with a large hole in the cen- 
tre, ostensibly to give it greater circumference, 
though this feature will be very convenient, by 
distinguishing it, in the pocket, from all small 
silver pieces. On one side it has merely “ Cent,” 
and “18507” ow. the other, “U.S. A.” and 
“ Ong. Tanta Sutver.”. The edges of both 
coins are not milled! The cent is ofa light 
reddish-grey color, and not more than one 
eighth the weight of the copper.cent. One ob- 
Ject of this proposed emission is to supplant the 
Preseat wretched small Spanish silver currency, 
| Of whieh there\are now.aix. millions of dollars’ 
. Werth in use. ‘The three-cept. piece will be 
wid out, according to the bill, at» the mint for 
‘the small Spanish coin, but for no other kinds 
of coin or bullion. 
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apd through Barrow’s Strait, with | 
the intention of exploring an open sea which. is 


obverse the number “ III.” cireled by a sprig of | 





father, if she did not procure, before 

April last, one million of used postage stamps. 
This caused numerous persons to forward stamps 
for the purpose of securing, her liberty. In 
March last, a lady, a member of one of the first 
families in Derbyshire, residing not many miles 
from Derby, mentioned the conditions to her 
friends, and in a short time the lady begaw to 
receive packages by post and railway from 
every quarter, which poured in in such numbers, 
that, ia ten'‘days during last April, she received 
pareels containing millions of stamps. The 


. walking postman, who was in the habit of deli- 
_ vering a few letters’ daily\atithe mansion where | 


the lady resides, beeame so loaded with letters 
and packages containing Queen’s heads, that it 
was necessary to another man to assist 
him. On one moming between ninety and one 
hundred letters and packets arrived by post, and 
on another between one hundred and twenty 
and one hundred and thirty. Those were in 
addition to multitudes which arrived on other 
days. Boxes, bales, and packages also poured 
in by railway ; and to such an extent that it 
became necessary to give public notice, by ad- 
vertisements and printed cireulars, that it was 
urgently desired no more stamps should be sent, 
as the young lady had procured the number she 
desired. Composing this extraordinary accu- 
mulation is a large wine hamper full, a large 
wine cooler, a large clothes basket. A packet 
from a great mercantile house in London con- 
tains 240,000 Queen’s heads. There is also a 
tea-chest full sent from another quarter. There 
were nine boxes between one and two feet long, 
a foot wide, and from four to ten inches deep ; 
seven packages between one and two feet long, 
a fuot wide, and about six inches deep. Smaller 
packets formed a heap two feet six inches long, 
one foot wide, and one foot six inches deep ; 
and two baskets two feet long, one foot six 
inches wide, and one foot four inches deep were 
filled ; besides which, many boxes full were re- 
ceived, but sent back to the railway station. In 
addition to this accumulation, letters from all 
quarters arrived, many from persons of the high- 
est rank, expressing the sympathy and 
the most kindly feeling. Numbers of them 
stated that large collections of heads would still 
be sent if required.” 


Apropos to the last paragraph, 


There passed through the Glasgow post-office one 
day last week, says a late Glasgow Examiner, 
addressed to one person, three parcels containing 
in all 20,000 obliterated postage-stamps. 
Rumor says they are to be added to thousands 
more at present collecting for a wealthy gen- 
tleman, who has pledged himself for ten thousand 
pounds for missionary purposes, on condition 
that a round number be handed to bim in a 
certain period. There is another version, which 
says, that a lady, whoiis at present in'a convent, 
is to gain her liberty if she produces a certain 
number of Queen's heads in a given time.. A 
third says, a gentleman of fortune will give 
himself and it to the: first fair one who) presents 


him with an inordinate amount of the. same |. 


commodity in some such 


period. | 94 
The Dutch newspapers record the death of Nestor, 


a dog who has followed the fifth division of 
infantry, now in garrison at Maestricht, in all 
their marches since 1827. He was with their 
regiment in the last campaign, and at the siege 
of Antwerp lost a claw by a shot from a howit- 


zer. Returned to Maestricht, he spent there the 


last twenty years of his life, and died on the 
17th of March, in his twenty-fourth year. 
Having Jain in etate a suitable time he was 
solemnly interred: under the wall of the fortress. 
Six men carried. him to his resting-place in a 


oi 


. tause of the prevalence of fever to so great an 


with spectacles, by the aid of which he gravely 


paces the passages of the barrack.—English 
-liner 


P 


Penny-a : 
The unfortunate, expedition to Rome, says the 


Medical Times, appears to have cost the French 
army a greater loss from fever than on the field 
of battle. From official returns, just published, 
it appears that between the months of June and 
December, 1849, no less than 14,848 soldiers 
were attacked by the marsh fever of Rome, and 
that 781 of those attacked died, The wretched 
eondition of the soldiers, who, for several 
/ months, were allowed to remain without either 
: beck oy cavering, appears to have been the chief 


extent. At one period more than one eighth of 
the whole army was in hospital, and the average 
mortality was exactly five per cent. The fevers 
were of the same kind as those which prevail 


amongst the Freach troops ia Africa ; but it is 


worthy of remark that miasmatic fever is daily 
becoming less frequent in Africa, from attention 
to drainage, &c. ; whereas to all human appear- 


. ance, it will never disappear from the Campagna 


Romana under the fostering care of the church. 


The London correspondent of the Revue Britan- 


nique records in his last letter, that Mr. Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh’s valet de chambre, John, is 
making a gigantic fortune by prigging his mas- 
ters pens. ‘“ Don’ttouch that pen, sir!” said 
John to the correspondent, a few days ago, as 


che seated himself in Titmarsh’s chair to write 
«Tit. a. note on not finding him at home; “ Don’t 


touch that pen, sir, it is part. of my profits!” 
“Eh! how so?” “ Why, sir,” said John, 
“ Mr. Titmarsh wrote a of Pendennis 
with it, and I make a point of pilfering all the 
pens he uses, as I ean sell them for a guinea 
each !—Paris Correspondent of the Lit. Gaz. 


The Paris correspondent of the Atlas writes :— 


“ The scientific world has been in a state of 
commotion during the whole week in conse- 
quence of the publication of the discovery of the 
long sought-for secret of the fusion and crys- 
tallization of carbon. The Sorbonne has been 
erowded for the last few days to behold the 
resuli of this discoVery in the shape of a tolera- 
bly-sized diamond of great lustre, which M. 
Despretz, the happy discoverer, submits to the 
examination of every chemist or savant who 
chooses to visit him. He deelares.that so long 
ago as last autumn he had d ia, produc- 
ing the diamond, but in such minute particles as to 
be visible only through the microscope, and, fear- 


* e i ‘ \a ' len 
immense power, aided by the tremendous gal- 
vanie pile of the Sorbonne, have been the means 
of producing the result now, before us. M. 
Despretz holds himself ready to. display the 
experiment whenever it may be required, The 
diamond produced is one of the quality known 
in the east as the black diamond, one single 
specimen of which was sold by Prince Rostoff 
to the late Duke of York for the enormous sum 
of twelve thousand pounds !” 
ow thoroughly, remarks a writer in the London 
“Illustrated News, had Wordsworth outlived 
the world of ridicule whieh would have crushed 
any spirit less mildly sagacious and calmly 
self-relying than his! He saw many of his 
quondam associates sitting at his feet, as at 
those of Gamaliel. I remember Allan Cun- 


afterw 
my error, I confessed to the poet, and he for- 
gave me !” ; “rea 


coffin lined with white. A.dirge was sung over |The 


his remains, and» a salvo announced the loss} ;..g 


sustained: by the regiment ; the surviving dogs 
of the garrison wore on the oceasion black 





| over the no 
been unprolific of events of minor importance, 








deserving passing record in the correspondence. 
First, there’s the fortunate closing of unfortunate 

Lane, with a valedictory address from 
enough to make the ghost 


the meaning of bashfulness. Then there was 

the opening of the Royal Academy, where, at 

a private View, this week, was seen the strange 

‘of thé etherial Turner devouring a bow! 

Peck nats olay, ‘ile polishing up one of 

his pictorial ‘mockeries, right in the midst of 

all the gay afd glittering throng assembled, 

qaite eudlseulbed by the rustling of Countesses’ 
flounces, and only ceasing for a moment from 
plying the palette when approached either, first, 
by “the Duke, who, catalogue in hand, 
marched along the line, as if the ‘R. A.’s’ on 
the wall were a troop of grenadiers on parade ; 
or, secondly, by old Sam Rogers, who seems to 
be a peripatetic edition of his own ‘ Pleasures 
of Memory,’ for it is quite impossible that any- 
body else can remember, not when he was 
young, but when he was middle-aged, which 
must have been somewhere at the beginning of 
the last century. Maginn, in a biography he 
once wrote of Rogers, commenced thus: 

pene the first sixty or seventy years 
of his the ‘usual dissipations of youth, &c.’ 
and really the octogenarian is as vivacious to this 
day, as thougtr he had entered for a prize longevi- 
ty match against the Wandering Jew. Rogers, 
‘Tarner, atid-the Duke have each seen their four- 
score birth-days$ yet here they are, as active as 
ever, looking after cherubs and rainbows in 
Trafalgar square, instead of turning their attention 
to such commodities a good deal higher up. 
Well, the two cannot in the natare of things see 
many more exhibitions, and it will be a compara- 
tively sorry exhibition without them, go when 
they will. Fancy Wellington face to face with 
the reflex of his own immortality—looking on 
Landseer’s picture of himself and his daughter- 
in-law, the Marchioness of Douro, contemplat- 
ing the field of Waterloo, the Marchioness 
hanging on his arm in the room as well as in 
the field. There is no need to say much of 
this much-talked-of picture—the less said 
the better, to speak trath—but an engraving 
of it you are soon likely to see, for it is already 
begun. As to Turner, such a lathe as his for 
turning out light need never be expected again. 
It positively throws one into a genial glow to 
look at his atmospheres, especially in such 
dreadful weather as the present. Respecting 
Rogers he is part and pareel of the exhibition 
itself. One cannot imagine an exhibition with- 
out him who was at the first that ever was 
opened in 17801 being then, when Sir Joshua 

~ ‘Reynolds was in ‘his prime, a literary celebrity 
as the author of ‘ Superstition,’ and there seems 
@ superstition about everything connected with 
him from that day to this.” 

The “ Table-Talk” of the Illustrated News tells 
a story of “a transatlantic friend” in Italy who 
was maintaining to an English compagnon du 
voyage thé superiority, in every respect what- 
ever, of his continent over all Europe. “ What!” 

_ #aid the Englishman, “ superior even in art !— 
and it was only yesterday we looked at the 
Venus de Medici!” The Yankee pilgrim ap- 
peared piqued, fidgeted for a minute, and ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, rot them stone gals—I guess I 
can’t abide them no how !” 

An anecdote of Landseer’s female servant is ap- 
pended to the above. In the last year’s exhibi- 
tion he had a painting of a dead lion, called 

King of Beasts Lying in State,” which is 
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Letters from Leon of the 22d ult., received vid 


Madrid, state that -multitades of persens were 
still being attracted there by the reports of 
gold-dust having been found in various districts 
of that province, and that washings were going 
on at the margins of the Sil, Duerno, and Ca- 
brera. The writer himself had seen two 
adarmes (a drachm) of gold dust; and says 
that great expectations are entertained when 
improved machinery shall be put in motion for 
the operations. 

A letter in the Débats says, “ The ambassador of 
France has received infgrmation of an impor- 
tant discovery made in the neighborhood of 
Erzeroum of an extensive bed of coal, speci- 
mens of which have been distributed to the 
consular body in the loeality. The province of 
Erzeroum has hitherto been without combusti- 
ble materials, and the only fuel of the poor is 
the dried dung of the cattle. The country, 
though very produetive, is excessively cold, and 
the thermometer descends as low as 25° below 
zero. The importance of this discovery may 
be, therefore, readily appreciated, and is proba- 
bly but the prelude to other and more valuable 
ones ; for foreign scientific men have already 
explored the mountains of that part of Turkey, 
and have positively stated that the soil, bearing 
an analogy to that of the Altai, in the north of 
Russia, should contain mines of gold and sil- 
ver. The Turkish Government, it is said, 
intends to have the mine worked by the go- 
vernor of the province, who will pay a con- 

- giderable revenue to the ‘state.’ 

There’ is an interest, we quote from the London 
News, attached to all that relates to the great 
poet and the unsuccessful ploughman which ex- 
tends over the whole Anglo-Saxon race. The 
little fact which we are about to state may, 
therefore, be worth noticing. For some time 
there has been travelling in the interior of the 
remote island of Borneo, and sojourning among 
its rade people of head-hunters, a young man of 
the name of Burns, and this young man is the 
grandson of Robert Burns and “ Bonny Jean.” 
This adventurous youth has not only been hos- 
pitably and kindly treated by the rude Dyaks, 
but a prince’ of the Kayan nation, the most 
powerful of the island, has given him one of his 
daughters to wife; so that the future bio- 
graphers of Robert Burns will, in all human 
likelihood, be able to enumerate among his de- 
seendants those of a Bornean prince. Mr. 
Burns has discovered mines of antimony and 
coalfields in Borneo, more extensive than any 
in the world, out of America. He seems, 


moreover, to be not only a person of great en- | b 


terprise, but also a man of intelligence and good 
education ; for he has written and published by 
far the best and most authentic account of Bor- 
neo which has hitherto been given to the public. 
The grandson, in short, of him who sang “ on 
the banks of Ayr” is an intrepid and intelligent 
traveller in the woods of Borneo and on the 
equator. We do not think that the poet could 
have anticipated this destiny for a descendant, 
although, for his forefathers, it was among his 
aspirations that some of them may possibly have 
followed the Scots kings in the charge of a hos- 
tile force or the storming of a breach. 
The following curious Inscription is given in 
_Dickens’s “ Household Words” ‘as appearing in 
the Churchyard, Pewsey, Dorsetshire : 
HERE LIES THE BODY 
oF 
LADY 0’LOONEY, 
GREAT NiEcE OF Burke, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE SUBLIME. 
SHE Was 
BLAND, PASSIONATE, AND DEEPLY RELIGIOUS ; 
ALSO, SHE PAINTED 
IN WATER-COLORS, 
AND SENT SEVERAL PICTURES 
TO THE EXHIBITION. 
SHE WAS FIRST COUSIN 
TO LADY JONES ; 
AND OF SUCH 
18 THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 








——— 
__. Publishers’. Cirralar, 
13” Sampson Low, 169 Fleet’ Street, London, 
is our authorized Agent for Great Britain. 
*,* The next votume of the Lirerary Wor.p 
will commence on Saturday, July 6th... Sub- 
seribers wishing to receive the work from’ the 
commencement should order immediately. 

A paper on Worpswortn from Pror. Henky 


Reep, communicating passages from the Poet’s 
Correspondence, in our next. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Ticknor, Reep & Fienps have just ready the 
iNustrated edition of Evangeline, Whittiers 
“Songs of Labor,” the Rev. Henry Giles’s 
« Christian Thoughts on Life,” the Poetical Works 
of “ Grace Greenwood,” J: R. Lowell’s “ Noon- 
ing,” in addition to the volumes of De Quincey’s 
Writings already announced. 

D. & J. Saprier have just published Religion in 
Society ; or, the Solution of Great Problems plac- 
ed within the reach of every mind. 

A. Hart, Phila., will publish immediately, 
“The Phantom World,” by Augustine ‘Calmet. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Christmas: The “ Life 
and Correspondence of Andrew Combe, by ‘his 
Brother, George Combe.” Also, in press, Aubrey 
De Vere’s * Wanderings in Greece and Turkey.” 

Longman & Co., London, have republished the 
Rev. W. I. Kir’s “ Early Conflicts of Chris- 
tianity,” which has reached a second edition in 
the hands of its American publishers, the Apple- 
tons. 

The new political jour.al-at Albany, the State 
Register, has a feature worthy the attention of 
publishers, a regularly sustained Literary Depart- 
ment under the exclusive control of a separate 
editor, a gentleman of taste and scholarship, whose 
notices are characterized by a generous apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of authors and the trade. Pub- 
lishers who are not in cemmunication with the 
“ Register” would consult their own interests by 
forwarding their new publications for notice. 

Joun CuaPman announces “ Phases of Faith ; 
or, Passages from the History of My Creed,” by 
Francis William Newman, Author of a History 
of the Hebrew Monarchy. 

Benttey, Picturesque Wanderings in Greece 
and Turkey, by Aubrey de Vere, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
A History of Banking in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with Anecdotes of the most distinguished 
Bankers, by James Lawson, Esq. ‘The Ministry 
of the Beautiful, by Henry Thomas Slack, Esq. 
Memoirs of celebrated Etonians, by E. J. Creasy, 


sq. 

J. W. Parxer, the Christian Philanthropist’s 
Pilgrimage: a Poem in the stanza of Spenser— 
Cantos 1 and 2. Familiar Views of Lunacy and 
Lunatic Life. Gaspacho ; or Summer Months in 
Spain, by W. G. Olark. 

Cuarman & Haut, The Tarantas: Travelling 
Impressions of Young Russia. By Count Sol- 
logub. 

The Shakspeare Society have iseued volume 1 
of a reprint of the Plays of Thomas Heywood, 
with a Life of the Author, by John Paine Collier. 
The work is to be uniform with Mr. Collier's Edi- 
tion of Shakspeare. 

Moxon, the London publisher, has in preparation 
a new Poem by Tennyson, of the size of “ The 
Princess,” and a new volume of Worpsworrn. 

Scheible, of Stuttgart, who is doubtless known 
to our readers as th publisher of some very cu- 
rious works illustrative of the popular literature of 
Germany of the sixteenth and seventeenth ¢eftu- 
ries, has just completed a new Library'of Magic, 
&c., or Bibliothek der Zauber- Geheimnisse- und 
Offenbarungs- Bucher. The first volume of it is 
devoted to a work ascribed to that prince ‘of ma- 
gicians, our old familiar, Dr: Faustas, and bears 
the imposing title Doktor Johannes Faust's Magia 
Naturalis et Innaturalis, oder Dreifacher Hiéllen- 
zwang, letztes Testament und Siegelkunst. It 
is taken from a MS. of the last century, filled with 
magical drawings and devices’ to summon 


back again from the Red Sea, ail the spirits that 
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ever were laid in it. It is certainly a curious 
book to publish in the middle of the nineteenth 
century.—-Notes and Queries. 

Mr. Wordsworth, it is stated, has left a poem, 
consisting of 14 cantos, descriptive of his life, re- 
flections, and opinions, with directions that it 
should be published after his decease, together 
with such biographical notices as may be requi- 
site to illustrate his writings, under the editorial 
care of his nephew, the Rev. Christopher Words- 
worth, D.D., Canon of Westminster, whom he has 
appointed his literary executor, so far as his bio- 
graphical memoir is concerned, with an expression 
of a desire that his family, executors, and friends, 
would furnish his biographer with such materials 
as may be useful for his assistance in the prepara- 
tion of the work. 

The Satirist newspaper, so long a blot on the 
London press, has ceased to exist. 

(From the Household Narrative of Current Events.) 

Mr. Charles Merivale has completed a portion 
of his History of the Romans under the Empire, 
which appears in two octavo volumes, and em- 
braces the period from the first Triumvirate to the 
death of Julius Cesar. It might be described as 
a history of the life and times of the greatest of 
the Romans, of the revolution which his genius 
brought about in the character of his countrymen 
as well as of their institutions, and of his assassi- 
nation at the summit of human power and glory. 
Cwsar is the central figure throughout, and the 
view taken of his character and genius is extremely 
favorable. 

Another book on a great classical subject, not 
unworthily treated, is the fires portion of Mr. Mure’s 
Critical History of the Language and Literature of 
Ancient Greece, which has made its appearance in 
three octavo volumes. The plan of this history 
embraces six periods, of which the part now pub- 
lished contains the first and second, or Mythical 
and Poetical periods, devoted to the earliest 
authenticated productions of Greek poetical genius, 
and terminating in point of time at about the 
middle of the fifth century before Christ; the four 
remaining periods, the Attic, Alexandrian, Roman, 
and Byzantine, to be included in subsequent publi- 
@ations. ; 

Mr. Coleridge’s daughter his collected such of 
her father’s supposed writings in the Watchman, 
Morning Post, and Courier, ranging between the 
years 1795 and 1817, as could with any certainty 
be identified for his, and, with such as he avowed 
by his signature, has published them in three duo- 
decittio volumes, as Essays on his own Times, or 
a second series of The Friend. They are dedicat- 
ed to Archdeacon Hare, and embody not a little 
of that system of thought, or method of regarding 
public affairs from the point of view of a liberal 
and enlarged Christianity, which is now ordinarily 
associated with what is called the German party 
in the English Church. 

To the past month the Newspaper Press has 
contributed an illustration in the shape of two 
post octavo volumes by Mr. F. Knight Hunt, en- 
titled the fourth estate. Mr. Hunt describes his 
book very fairly as contributions towards a history 
of newspapers, and of the liberty of the press, 
rather than as a complete historical view of either ; 
but he has had a proper feeling for the literature of 
his subject, and has varied his entertaining anec- 
dotes of the present race of newspaper meu, with 
extremely curious and valuable notices of the past. 

Of books on mixed social and political questions 
the most prominent has been a new volume of 
Mr. Laing’s Observations on the Social and Poli- 
tical State of the European People, devoted to the 
last Bh, Pe (from the momentous incidents of 
which Laing derives sundry warnings as to 
the | instability of the future, the necessity of 
changes in education and political arrangements, 
and the certain ultimate predominance of material 

aginative inflaence in the progress of civili- 





overfim 
zation, which his reader variously. bsti- 
Tate, according. to their NE pater, ;-and 


Mr, Kay’s collections of evidence as to the present 
ociat Condition ‘and Education of the People eine 
pees 1d and Europe, which he has publistéd 
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two thick post octavo volumes, and the object of 
which is to show that the results of the primary 
schools, and of the system of dividing landed pro- 
perty, existing on the coutinent, bas been to pro- 
duce a certain amount of mental a and 
social comfort among the lower classes of the 

people abroad, to which the same classes in Eng- 
land ean advance no claim whatever. The book 
contains a great deal of curious evidence in support 
of this opinion. 

Of works strictly re istiog 30 modern history the 
first volume of General Klapka’s memoirs of the 
War in Hungary; and a military treatise by 
Colonel) Catheart on the Russian and 
Campaigns of 1812 and 1813, may be menti 
as having authority. Klapka was a distinguished 
actor in the war he now illustrates by his narra- 
tive, and Colonel Cathcart saw eight general 
actions lost a won in which Napoleon com- 
manded in pe 

In the depattntadl of biography the principal 
publications have been a greatly improved edition 
of Mr. Charles Knight’s illustrations of the Life of 
Shakspeare, with the erasure of many fanciful, and 
the addition of many authentic, details ; a narra- 
tive of the Life of the Duke of Kent, by Mr. 
Erskine Neale, in which the somewhat troubled 
career of that very amiable prince is described 
with an evident desire to do justice to, his character 
and virtues ; and a Life of Dr. Andrew Combe, of 
Edinburgh, an active and benevolent physician, 
who led the way in that application of the truths 
and teachings of physiology to health and educa- 
tion, which has of late occupied so largely the at- 
tention of the best thinkers of the time, and whose 
career is described with affectionate enthusiasm 
by his brother Mr. George Combe—Not as a re- 
gular biography, but as a delightful assistance, not 
only to our better knowledge of the wittiest and 
one of the wisest of modem men, but to our 
temperate and just judgments of all men, we may 
mention the publication of the posthumous frag- 
ments of Sydney Smith’s Elementary Sketches of 
Moral Philosophy. 

To the department of poetry, Mr. Browning’s 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day has been the most 
prominent addition. But we have also to mention 
a second and final volume of More Verse and 
Prose by the late Corn-law Rhymer; a new 
poetical translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy, by 
Mr. Patrick Bannerman; and a dramatic poem, 
called the Roman, by a writer who adopts the 
fictitious name of Sydney Yendys, on the recent 
revolutionary movements in Italy. In prose 
fiction the leading productions have been a novel 
on social life in America, by Mr. Cooper, called 
the Ways of the Hour; one entitled the Initials, 
depicting German social life, by a new writer ; 
and an historical romance, called Reginald Has- 
tings, of which. the subject is taken from the English 
civil wars, by Mr. Elliot Warburton. 
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A New Map of Central America, showing the different 
lines of Atlantic and Pacific Communication. (J. 
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A Statement of Reasons showing the beige santo of that 
Verdict upon which sentence of death has been pro- 
nounced against John W. Webster, for the alleged 
murder of George Parkman, by a Member of the Legal | yy, 
Profession. 8vo. pp. 25. (Stringer & Townsend.) 

Artof Bookbinding ; its Rise and Progress. 12mo. pp. 49. 
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Bristed (C A )—A Letter to the Hon. Horace Mann. 
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Things Seen in Europe and America, 16md. pp. 442. 
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C. §. FRANCIS & CO. HAVE IN PRESS 

THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
inc. A New complete in 2 vols. 

WONDERFUL TALES. FROM DENMARK. By Hans 
Christian A 

HOW TO WIN LOVE; or, Rhoda’s Lesson 

THE ge ty agg DAUGHTER, and other.Tales. 

By Mrs. 8.C Hal 

Iss ._EDGEWO ORTHS EARLY LESSONS. A new 

and improved edition. my isi 
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JUST PUBLISHED |, 


ROBERT E. PETERSON, | 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
Northwest Corner of Fifth and Arch Streets, 


The Churchman’s Manual. 


By the Rev. BENJ, DORR, D.D., 
Pastor of Christ Church, Phila. 
THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The following Recommendation from Bishop 
Doane will be read with interest -— 


I do not hesitate to say that it will fully sustain the title 
pal aonra one yeerae” £0 to be in the hands of 
ristian sascees Taare woe 
Fete nn + 
= acho ae bool Library Book for 


ae a wey ldedian of 3 as a tractate 


understa thorough! ptura 
commend it to the widest circulation, and imp 
the biessing of the Lord. 


GEORGE W. DOANE, 
Bishop of the Diocese of New Jersey. 
A. S. BARNES & CO, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


51 John street, New York, i 
Will Publish shortly : 
I. 


jeit 





THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. By Rev. Walter 
Colton, U.S.N_, lute Alcalde of Monterey and Author of 
Deck and Port, &e. 

This work will contain several spirited illustrations of 
the Gold scenes—atso Stee! Portraits of several of 


the most Californians, among which the re- 
nowned Capt. Sutter is one. 


IL, 
re Mas ag NEW WORK ON MATHEM art 
entitied, The Logic and Utilit 
Min ; or, an Analysis of the Principles 
Science, of the nature of the Reasoning, and of the rea 
vous of imparting Instruction. By Charles Davies, 


ML. 


A COLLEGE Tae Ares ON NATURAL PHILOSO- 
phy. ave By W. H.C. Bartiett Pro’. of Nat. Philos. 
in the U. States Military Academy, West Point. 


IV. 


E. D. MANSFIELD’S WORK ON AMERICAN EDU- 
cation. 1 vol. 12mo. myI8 tf 


The Illustrated Domestic Bible. 


By Rev. INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. 


To BEAUTIFUL FAMILY BisLE will be publish- 
Wenty-five Numbers, at 25 cents each, and will 


siete t pin Month parts at 50 cents. 
The fies of this Bible are— 
1. Sev hundred Wood 





6. The Poetical Books in Metrical form. 
7. An Exposition of each Chapter, containing the essence 
of the best commentaturs, with much original matter by 


gy Pe 
2 of the Chapter, 
“e es crap Ne Aig ual import ' 


ates affixed to the Chapters for each. seu ll and 


evening's reading, comprising the whole Bible in one 


aiwegeetion are em, lswednoed, for show, but 
e. us manne 
and customs of the ancients. : 7 # 





A specimen ph a agers from some 
of our leading divines, lar issue 
will begin sia soe as shen uiysanda Ni ah be 
tay esta and fifteenth of each month, 


wheats a on Santi ws proce cebastthel'tie Waldeck, 
the opportunity is a most favorable one for them to do 


poor 
it will ot, see St sie seat Napetifel. comprshyndon 
tie eas eyer (ublished, and 80 cheap as to place it within 
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PUBLICATIONS © 


or THE 


MESSRS. CHAMBERS AND CHAS. KNIGHT. 
CHAS. $8. FRANCIS & C0., 


252 BROADWAY, 


Import and keep constantly on hand the various publica- 
tions of Messrs. W. & KR. — of Edinburgh— 


CHAMBERS'’S apes JOURNAL, imported in 
monthly parts. Price $2 75 per anrum ; 25 cents the 
single part. 

CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND EN- 


Hg Tracts. In 10 vols. cloth, $6; or in half calf, 


CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
A new and improved edition, 2 vols. half calf, $6. 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. A series of 
volumes of uniform tone and character—from the earli- 
est to the wore advanced stages of instruction—various 
in size and price. 


every | CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. A 


series Of small volumes by various authors. 374 cents. 


CHAMBERS’S ATLAS FOR THE PEOPLE—conasisting 
_ of thirty-four 4to. maps, colored in outline, $3. 


CHAMBERS'S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. A series 
of valuable Tracts;—a volume is issued every two 
months neatly bound in fancy boards. 50 ets. per vol. 


MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
= Usefal Knowledge. Complete. 2 vols. 4to. half 


Likewise the various Maps supplied separately. 


KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUMES. A Series of 150 
vols. uniform in size and price. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, complete, with Supple- 
ments. 16 vols. half Russia. 


THE NAMONAL CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL 
Knowledge. To be completed in twelve volumes. 


THE CABINET HISTORY,OF ENGLAND. By Chas. 
Macfarlane, Esq. 9 vols. half caif. 


NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE PRESENT 
MONTH. 





THE PHANTOM WORLD: or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
periione. Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
roduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in 1. 
Il. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ANDREW 
COMBE, M.D. By his Brother, George Combe. 1 
vol. post 8vo. 400 pages, cloth gilt. 


Ill. 

MAURICE ae og or, the Soldier of Fortune. No. 
3. By C. Leve Esq., author of “The Daltons,” 
«Charles O'Malley.” &e., &c. (Parts 1 and 2, price 5 
cents each, sre now ready. ) 


Iv. 


THE INITIALS: a Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. com- 
plete in 1. 


MISS LESLIE'S HOUSE | BOOK, containing the most 
complete Directions for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being a Companion 

prt nga Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” Ith 
eaiton Cae improved. 480 pages, cloth 


REVELATIONS. OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. By 
A. P. Colmache. From the London edition. Com- 
‘plete. ia one volume 12.0. 


Vil. 


NORVEL HASTINGS; or, the Frigate in the Offing: a 


Novelette. By « Distinguished Novelist. (Uniform 
with “ Linda, Price 35 cts. 





IN PRESS—the following : 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V., and his Ministers. 


WANDERINGS IN GREECE "AND TURKEY. 
Aubrey de Vere. 


BARBA TASSU, the Greek Patriot, 


By 


‘THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By H: I. 


"98 oe die 


jel tr” ost 


&c. 
A. HART, Puauisuen, 
Philadelphia. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just Pablished 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
AND 
RECORD OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
New Series. No. VI., Vol. VI. June, 1850, 
Containing, besides much other valuable matter, 
The Proceedings of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation held at Cincinnati in May, 1850, 


from Notes taken by the Editor, one of the Members of the 
Convention. 








CONTENTS. 

Original Communications .— Philadelphia County Medi- 
cal Society ; Some Hints on the comparative Influence of 
oy —e cist Air in the Causation of Diseuses, by Sam'! 
ac 


Pulmonary Ga ngrene, by Moreton Stille, M.D. 
A Case of Cyanosis, ston by Wm. Waters, M.D. 

Biblio, Notices.—Bennet on the Uterus. 

Allen on Opium; its History, Extent, Effects, é&c. 

Drake on the Diseases of North America. 

Editoriat —American Medical Association ; Assimilated 
Rank in the Navy ; Proceedings of the American Medical 
Association at Cincinnati in’ May, 1850; Tne National 
Medical Convention for Revising t e Pharmacopoia of the 
United States ; pr yy ek Pennsylvania. 


THE ROMANCE 0} OF THE OCEAN ; 
A NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE 


WILDFIRE TO CALIFORNIA. 
By FANNY FOLEY, 
One of the Passengers,—a Daughter of an Officer of the 
Medical Staff. 


A neat 12mo. Volume, 


ALSO 
THE GOLDEN SANDS OF MEXICO: 


A MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TALE. 
To which is added, 
TRUE RICHES; oe the Rewarp or Seir-Sacririce. 
With E ra Iitustrations, 
By ROOME. 


ee A neat inn Volume, 


“LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, Pamavecrsta, 


Have Recently Issued, 


NOTES FROM NINEVEH, and Travels in 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Syria. By Rev. J, P. 
Fletcher. In one neat vol. royal soa 

The Gold Mines of Californ 

SIX MONTHS IN THE OLD MINES ; 
from a Journal of Three Years’ Residence in Upper 
and Lower California, during 1847, 1848, and_ 1849. 
By E. Gould Buffum, Esq., Lieut. First Regiment New 

ork Volunteers. In one well printed volume, 
royal 12mo. 

“The author of this work was intimately connected 
with the New York Press; he has been a resident and ex- 
plorer of California for more than three years, and still 
remains there.” 

Erman’s Travels in Siberia. 

TRAVELS IN SIBERIA, including Excursions 
Northwards, down the Obe to the Polar Cirele, and 
Southwards to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolph 
Erman. Translated from the German. By William 
Desborough Cooley. In two large vols. royal 12mo, 
extra cloth. 





Carpenter on Alcoholic Li 8. 
PRIZE ESSAY ON THE USE OF 
Alcoholic Liquors : Leer and Disease. By W.B 
Carpenter, MD. , Author of “ Principles or 
+ aoe Phyetolegy.” oo In one neat{volume, royal 
12mo 





ALSO LATELY PUBLISHED: 
NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES EXPEDI- 
tion to the Dead Sea and River Jordan. By W. FP. 
Lynch, U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition, &c. New 
and condensed edition, with a map from actual surveys. 

In one neat royal 12mo. vol. extra cloth, 
WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE 18TH CEN- 
tury. By Julia Kavanagh, author of * Madeline, a tale 
iad Sey o- In one neat royal 12mo. volume, 


MEMOIRS OF AN HUNGARIAN LADY. By Theresa 
acpi With an Historical psp testa Lhe 4 ed 


In one volame royal } 
MEMOIRS OPSTHE LIFE = WILLIAM od 
some ro al 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


pooey edition, revised with a In one large 
1. 12mo. vol, extta 


HAND BOOK OF uO N EUROPEAN LITERA- 
ture. By Mrs. one neat royal 12mo. volume 
extra cloth. jo8 tf 
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MITCHELL'S 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


CONTAINING 
Maps. of the various Empires, Kingdoms, 
States, and Republics of the World; with 
a Special Map of each of the United 
States; Plana of Cities, ke: comprehended in 
seventy-two sheets, and forming a Series of 
_ one hundred and seventeen Maps, Plans, and 
Sections. 
In order ‘to bring this valuable and Comprehensive 


Atlas more generally within the reach of the public, the 
price has been reduced from 


EIGHTEEN TO TWELVE DOLLARS. 


The plates (costing originally more than FIFTEEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS) have been much improved ; 
and the edition now offered is believed to be, according to 
its extent, correctness, and style of execution, the cheap- 
est werk of the kind ever published in the United States. 


MITCHELL’S LARGE 
MAP OF THE WORLD, 


AND 
REFERENCE AND DISTANCE MAP 


UNITED STATES. 


These works are, in point of accuracy and execution, 
fully equal, in every respect, to any maps hitherto pub- 
lished in this country, while the price has been reduced 
from 
TWELVE DOLLARS TO SEVEN DOLLARS AND 

S FIFTY CENTS EACH, 

THE MAP OF THE WORLD ON MERCATOR'S 
PROJECTION ts the largest and most comprehensive 
work of the kind ever published in America. It is on 
lx large Sheets, and is Engraved, Printed, Colored, and 
Mounted in the most elegant manner. The size of the 
Map is six feet six inches from East to West, and four 
feet six inches from North to South. In its Geographical 
details this Map represents the surface of the earth as it 
really exists, according to the best authorities; the routes 
and tracks of the most celebrated Travellers and Navi- 
gators, from the first voyage of Columbus to that of 
Lieutenant Wilkes, are distinctly exhibited; and all the 
recent Geographical and Nautical Diseoveries in Africa, 
America, and Australia, and in the Pacific, Arctic, and 
Antarctic Oceans, are accurately representec,—among the 
latter is the line of coast discovered by the United States 
Exploring Expedition in the year 1840. 


THE REFERENCE AND DISTANCE MAP OF 
THE UNITED STATES is Engraved on nine Sheets, 
exhibiting aa accurate representation of the American 
Repabiic, On. 4 scale Of TWENTY-FIVE MILES TO AN INCH, 
comprising the various States, Counties, Townships, &c., 
in the Union; the principal Travelling Routes, with the 
distances in miles from place to place; and also the most 
important Candis, Railroads, &e.,&c. The size of the 
Maps six feet two inches from East % West, and four 
feet ten inches from North to South. ; 


_ Published. sad San lady 
THOMAS, COWPERTIEW ATT. & & CO, 


jel & PuILaDELrets: 


At Private Sale. 


BANGS, PLATT & Co, 
204 Broadway, New York, 


KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL SUPPLY OF 


Bohn’s Popular Libraries, 


STANDARD. LIBRARY.—Consisting of 61 
vols. of the most desirable and Select Works. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 8 vols.—Embracing 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, and. Views of Nature, and the 
New Handbook of Games; together with Chese 
Player's Companion, and Handbook, by Staunton. 


se amatapec Wacaoere Plone Bie 
ry, &c 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—Embracing the best 


‘Translations of Herodotus, Thucydides, Plas, 
Sophocies, Zschylus, Aristotle, ete] 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, (12° vols. ; me leaged 





ILLUSTRATED unieahy Ledges: Por- 
traits of Llastrions ei 3 pore of Great ne to be 
completed in 8 vols. with The 
first five volumes are now 


mae, Full lists, embracing + may be had at. 
the 8 





American Publications. 


LARDNER’S POPULAR LECTURES ON) 
Science and Art. 2 vols. 8vo. 330 engravings. 


nics. | vol. 8vo. Engravings. 
ZION SONGSTER. 24mo. 


BOOK OF THE FEET. Four Colored En- ana 


gravings. I2mo. 





tures, and Thaer‘s Principles of Agriculture. lo one 
vol. 8vo. 


_GUENON’S TREATISE ON MILCH COWS. 


New edition, paper cover. 


THE SAME, cloth. 
GERMAN PHRASE BOOK. 18mo. paper. 


BENNET’S DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEP- 
ing, new edition, greatly enlarged, with 60 pages addi- 
tional mauer, weil bound, full cloth. 

THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, AND 
Dictionary of Rural Affairs. By Cathbert Ww. John- 
son. Adapted to the United States by Gouverneur 
Emerson. Lllusirated by Seventeen beautiful En- 
gravings, besides numerous Engravings on Wood. 1 


vol. royal 8vo., 1173 pages, handsomely bound in 
leather. 


WISE’S SYSTEM OF ARONAUTICS ; 

coupreheading its earliest Investigations, and Mo- 
dern Practice and Art. Designed as a history for the 
common reader, and guide to the Student of the Art. 
1 vol. 8vo. with illustrations. 


1 Orders solicited. my11 tf 
The Work for the Age. 


Just Published, 


RELIGION IN SOCIETY; 
OR, THE SOLUTION OF GREAT PROBLEMS 


PLACED WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY MIND. 


Translated from the French of L'Asse Martine: with 
an Introduction 


By Tu Rient Rev. BISHOP HUGHES. 





of inquiry 
this try. It is highly recommended by the 
Clergy, and will be found U poses an Interest and vale 
surpassing most of the publications of the 
mails ath tuthrpstes 4:80: 
= & J. SADLIER, 


‘Seep liad WEES" 
street. 





EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHA.) 


PETZHOLDT’S AGRICULTURAL LEC-| 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 





MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE 
91 Jomn Street, conNER or Goxp, 
New York. 
The success of Joseph Gillott's Steel Pens has been un- 
The ing ONE 
av DTW ves con: 
vely the favor with which it has om received by 
the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
. pag ee wp pam enra with Beaswscery, ada ten 
writing, and i chea the 
ing, ts pobre ye ot Pness, are na 


— a GILLotT 
mode of ‘his f Remade an caaraine his Desicn 
Numpers, he ) to ‘give the following’ 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


mc 
host of 


eg the parties above alluded to, the 
him, although asserted so to be, 

oe years has enabled Mr. Gillott to 

fone in the, sremngs STATE OF. pearec- 
PE weg s which he has | 


st ; ranean oh Oe on which 


freer Se RA on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and Rapid Writing, 
Bnsraig $ 
VICTORIA 
AND 
CROTON. 

The most popular pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 

The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water. Works. 

LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC; 
AND MAPPING, 


“- aras assacpmen of onan iI baaee 
» Holders of every. description, de. » 





\ moe HENRY OWEN, Acrwt 
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VALUABLE, WORKS FOR COLLEGES AND STUDENTS. 





This Day is Published by 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 


NEW YORK, 


In one volume 8vo. cloth, $3 50, 


A SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY, 


COMPRISING HE MOST RECENT 
“By JAMES D. 


rm EDITION j 3, BE-ARRANGED AND ENLARGED ; 
“This treatise, in the: present edition, has undergone so 
various and extensive alterations, that few of its original 
features will be recognised. The science of Mineralogy 
has made rapid in the past six yeara;. . Chemie 
pe ceased © to wa ter of the natnre 
lations of and Sieaets has thrown new 
light on the regen of ¢ laasiicatioe. The system of 
classification which has been set aside for the arrange- 
ment adopted, is presented'in a tabular form: and it is re- 
commended as the preferable piss for arranging a cavinet 
Special effort has been used to give completeness to the 
Chemical department of species, while, at the same time, 





DISCOVERIES IN THE SCIENCE. 
DANA, A.M. 


AND ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Crystallography has not been neglected. Chemical 
formulas have been given, and also the various opinions 
Of different authors, where the constitution of a species is 


y | still in doubt. The most recent investigations in foreign 


works and journals, as far as they bave reached this 
country, have been examined, and the treatise is therefore 
posted yup to the hour of leaving the press. About one 
hundred new species have been added to the science since 
the appearance of the preceding edition. In the several 
departments of the work the author has derived valuable 
assistance from papers by several distinguished scientific 
gentlemen; amoung others, 


Dr, C. T, Jackson. Mr. Crossley. J. E. Teschemacher. 
A, A. Hayes, Bost M. Adolph xcntie per | J.C, Booth, Phila. 
W. 8. Vaux, Phila. T.F. Seal, Phila. L W. Williams, Westchester, Pa. 
H. Yidy ew York fon. T. L. Clingman, N.C. D. D. Owen. 
J.G. Norwood. B. Sitliman, Jr, H. Erni. 
W.3. Oran ow Se 'W. H. Brewer. * Ge. 1. Brush. 
J. B. Bunce," | T. 8. Hant. | F. B. Hough. 
0. P. Hubbard. Wolcott Gibbs, F. Alger, Boston 
Extract from the Preface- 
“ Mr. need of the necessity of furnishing the | minerals by the aid of symbols, he hes contributed much 
sade with aps from all quarters, hee given pa within | useful information.”— North British Review. 
a moderate com 


not one, but several systems, and 
has otcupied 4 basis than is exhibited in fis | 
treatise on the suvjectof which our language can boast. 

We Fh ANDER: heesider giving the. sonst waiion naif 


“ This work does great honor to ‘America, and should 
make us blush for the neglect in England of an important 
and interesting science,”— London Atheneum. 


PROF. GRAY’S BOTANICAL TEXT- BOOK ; 


An Introduction to Scientific 


Botany, both Structural and 


Systematic. 


THIRD EDITION, 


RE-WRITTEN AND ENLARGED. 


Illustrated with 1200 Engravings on Wood. One volume, 8vo. cloth, $1 75. 


“ The best elementary view of the vegetable kingdom.” 
Prof. Silliman. | 


“This compendious treatise is designed to furnish 
classes in our se and colleges with a suitable text- 


book of structural and physiological Botany, as well as 
private students with a convenient introductory manual, 
adapted to the present condition of the science. In this 
new edition the work has been much enlarged and im- 
proved, a considerable portion having been re-written.” 





New Works 


Just 


Published, 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE PROPRIETORS, 
By GEORGE P. PUTNAM, New York. 


I THE MORNING WATCH: sy Mamnneern. 4 o Ill. HISTORY OF THE: POLK ADMINIS- 


1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


“ A highly spirited and imaginative poem. It is replete 


with benutios which sufficiently vindicate his claim to 
& distinguished position among American poets. His 
poem is informed with a deep spirit of devotion, and in 


TRaTion By Hon. L. B. Chase. 1 vol. 8vo cloth. 
“ A valuable work, which delineates with impartiality 
the transactions of that eventful epoch tnour history, be- 


ginning with the acquisition of Texas, and ending with 
that of California.”— Transcript. 


some of its features not unlike the Pilgrim's Progress of | IV. THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACES ; 
kerbocker 


Bunyan.” —Knic 


with a Review of the Theory of Prof. Agassiz. By 
Rev. Dr. Smyth. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 








Dr. Smyth’ ise is elabc 
II. THE OJIBWAY CONQUEST: a Tale of | emracing ihe wher eta morse 
the Northwest. By Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh (Chief of ha > a Fa most repene! light the various facts and 
the Ojibway Nation). 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. of Com 1 
IN -_. PRESS 


G. P.. PI UTNAM, 
SLEEP PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDER- 
with = | fecattiam and eames By 


EUROPE: P. "AND PRESENT, — By Dr. 


RUR HOURS : ¢ Diary in. the Country, 


TRUTH AND POETRY FROM MY OWN 
Life ; the Autobiography 


of Goethe. New Edition. | years 


This work is and: Edited by 


Hoping daa YS 


pam Sotwts , 
Dana, Joho 8. Dwight, and J.H H 





HE Subseriber would inform 


Publishers, and 
that he still continues to on the busi- 


Printers, carry 
| ness of ENGRAVING ON WOO), in all its branches. 


His facilities are such that he 
otders promptly, and in e ed cing the Art, upon the 
mesh reasonable terms ;) w perience 

Aas Piet $0 Youd petinet 
3) mye Sag A favor him with thei: 
ee Fulton 


atreet, 4 
New York. 








NEW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 





HENRY CAREY BAIRD 


, (SUCCESSOR TO E, L. CAREY), 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher. 


THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISH- 
er’s Companion; containing rules and regulations in 
everything relating to Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, 
and the Staining of Glass. In one vol. l6uso. cloth. 


Dyer and Colormaker. 
THE DYER AND COLORMAKER’S COM- 


panion, containing upwards of two hundred receipts for 
making colors, on the most approved principtes, for all 
the various styles of fabrics now io existence. 1 vol. 
16mo. cloth. 


Encyclopedia of Chemistry. 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF CHEMISTRY, 


Practical and Theoretical ; embracing its application to 
the Arts, Metallurgy, Mineralogy, Gevlogy, Medicines, 
and Pharmacy. By James C. Booth, A.M., . 
Melter and Refiner U. 8. Mint, Professor of Applied 
Chemistry in the Franklin institute. Assisted by Camp- 
bell Mortit, author of “Applied Chemistry” and 
**Chemical Manipulations." Complete in one volume 
royal 8vo., nearly 1000 pages. (Just ready.) 


Syllabus of Chemistry. 
SYLLABUS OF A COMPLETE COURSE 


of Lectures on Chemistry, including ‘ts a arene to 
the Aris, Agriculture, and Mining, prepared for the use 
of the gentlemen Cadets at the Honorable East — 
Company's Military Seminary, Addiscombe.. By 
fessor E. Solly, Lecturer on Chemistry in the A. Eh I C. 
Military Semioury of Addisconihbe, eic , ete. Revised, 
with additions, by the author of * Chemical and Phar- 
maceutical Manipulations,” etc., etc. (Now ready.), 


Overman on Iron and Steel. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL 
its various Branches; including a description of wood- 
cutting, coal-digging, and the burning of Charcoal and 
Coke; the digging and roasting of tron Ore; the build- 
ing and management of Blast Furnaces working by 
Chareoal, Coke, or Anthracite ; the refining of Tron, und 
the conversion of the Crude into Wrought Iron by Char- 
coal Forges and Puddling Furnaces. Also a description 
of Forge Hammers, Rolling Mills, Blast Machines, Hot 
Blast. etc., etc., etc. ‘To which is added, an Ersay on 
the Manufacture of Steel. By Frederick Overman, 
Mining Engineer, Complete in one octavo volume, 500 
pages, illustrated with 150 engravings oa wood. 


Longfellow’s Poems. 


POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY W.LONG- 
fellow, illustrated by Daniel Heptingsan. and elegantly 
printed on fine vellum paper. Eighth edition, in one 
volume octavo. 


Moore's Lulla Rookh. 


LALLA ROOKH, An Oriental Romance. By 
Thomas Moore. ‘Illustrated by Corbuvuld, Kenny 
Meadows, and Stephanoff. In one volume octavo, upi- 
form with “ Longtellow’s Poems.” A new Edition. 


Commercial Dictionary. 
A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORE- 


tienl, and Historical, of Commerce and Commergial Na- 
vigation. By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. Edited by Henry 
Vethake, Esq. Anew edition (Shortly,) 


Simon Suggs. 


SOME ADVENTURES OF Sakagae SI- 
all a 

hoe od ey antag: " = io piel | Olunteers, ‘Titus 
Big Bear of Arkanpet,, 


THE BIG BEAR OF“ARKANSASAND 
other Tales. Edited by: WilliatecT Porter) "With H- 
lustrations by Darley. 12mo. Laine heen 


Miss Leslie's Complete Cookery. 
DIRECTION 
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‘ Twenty-Second 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &¢., &e. 
THE NEXT 
BOSTON TRADE SALE OF BOOKS 


_WILL BE COMMENCED 
On TUESDAY MORNING, June 18th, 1850, at 9 o'clock, 


AND CONTINUE EACH DAY UNTIL THE CATALOGUE IS SOLD. 


THE SALE OF 


STATIONERY, PAPERS, BINDERS’ LEATHER, CLOTH, 
&e., &e., &c., , 
On MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 11th, 1850. 


Commencing at 9 o'clock. 


The above lar Sale will comprise the largest and most extensive Catalogue of Books, Stationery, &c., ever 
offered at any Trade Sale heretofore held in this city, and will embrace Invoices from all the principal Pablishing 
Houses in the United States. Also several Invuices of Books. 





TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases to the amount of Three handred dollars, out of one invoice, the credit to be six months, 

On all purchases to the amount of One handred dollars, out of one invoice, the credit to be four months. 

Smaller amounts to be paid in cash. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, satisfactory to the sellers, will be required, and 
bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale ; and all bilis not settled 
within eS to be subject to an addition of one per cent, ; and interest, insurance, and s , to be 
until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty days, to be re-sold on account of haser, or 
returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 
Pe ee emgage yee required by the purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of 

y of sale. 
JAMES BROWN, 
BENJ. B. MUSSEY, 
OSMYN BREWSTER, 
W. D. TICKNOR, 


CHARLES SAMPSON. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


AUCTIONEERS, 
Corner of Beach and Lincoln Streets, Boston. 


Committee. 


ml tf 
A Splendid Annual for 1851. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 
(Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THE IRIS: 


A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original [lluminations 
and Steel Engravings, err age in the best style of 
t 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Half Square (nine lines), . ; ° 
One Square (eighteen lines), 

Thirty lines, 7 ‘ 

Half Column, 
One Column, 
One Page, 


= Dp 
wuwon 


YEARLY TERMS. 


One Square, 
Thirty lines, 
One Column, 


GOHNW.ORR) 
(qe a va 
Engravers Woon) 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the lie 
that he still continues the business Fg 


EINGRAVING=« Woon 


at his old place 75 Nassau Street, New York, where, 
with his superior advantages, he is able to execute all 
orders in his line, however large, with the utmost dis- 

to 


patch, and on reasonable terms. 7 ty umm mg 
establi<hment of the kind in America, he 
pay particular attention Pry, branch of his business. 
All kinds of BUOK ILLUSTRATIONS carefully 
attended to. 
The Subscriber also takes this opportunity of returning 


S88 SSusss 
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EDITED BY 


Proresson JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 


The Contributions will be from the first talent of the 
country, and entirely original, and the Publishers will 
8 no effort to make this the most attractive and valua- 
ble Gift Book of the season. 


Also in Press : 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 


Addington’s Complete Dictionary 


POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE 
PASSAGES IN THE 


Old British Poets. 


age he has received for the last fourteen years that he has 
With Choice and Copious Selections from the best | heen in the Engraving business,-and hopes by clase atten. 
Poets. tion, with the superior advantages that he now has, to 

merit a continuance of the same, w 


J. ORR, 
a2T7tf 75 Nassau Street, New York. 


Modern British and American 
Edited by SARAH J. HALE. 


war 8vo. beautifully illustrated with Engravings. 





BOOKS IN PRESS, 
TO BE SPEEDILY ISSUED BY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON. 


A SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


Mr. Longfellow’s Evangeline. 


The Fi five in number, to be executed b 
saciten ce English Artists. y 


De Quincey's Writings, 
VOL. I, TO CONTAIN THE 


‘CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER, 
AND THE BUSPIRIA PAPERS. 


VOL. Il. THE BIOGRAPHIES OF 
SHAKSPEARE, POPE, GOETHE, SCHILLER, AND 
CHARLES LAMB, 


A New. Volume of Poems, 


Consisting of Pieces Written since the Publication of his 
Collected Works. 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
TO BE Ef 


NTITLED 
“SONGS OF LABOR, and other Poems.” 
A New Volume, 


By Rev. HENRY GILES, author of “Lectures and 
Essays,” to be entitled, 


“ CHRISTIAN THOUGHTS ON LIFE,” 
Embracing the following topice : 


The Worth of Life—The Personality of Life—The Con- 
tinuity of Life—The Struggle of Life—The Discipline 
of Life—Faith and Passion—Tem The Guilt of 
Contempt— Evangelical Good ritual Incongrui- 
7% eariness of Life—Mysteries in Religion and in 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


Grace Greenwood, 


Author of “Greenwood Leaves,” with a fine Portrait 
of the Writer. 


A New Poem. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
To be entitled 


“THE NOONING.” 
The Orations and Speeches 


Of CHARLES SUMNER, Esq. In 2vols i6mo. jes 3 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 


LOUISIANA: 


Embracing Translations of 


Many Rare and Valuable Documents 


RELATING TO THE 


Natural, Civil, and Political History of 
that State, 
COMPILED, WITH HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES, AND AN INTRODUCTION, 
By B. F. FRENCH, 
Member of the Historical Society of Louisiana; Honorary 
Member of the Historical ey Pennsylvania ; 
ng Member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, etc. 
bs To every American who takes an interest in the colo- 





his grateful acknowledgments for the very liberal patron-| Atlas 


N.B. Subseribers and persons ba the First Part 
will make cae auitierdion os es Meaeeatael os O 
DANIELS & SMITH, 

No. 36 North Sixth street, 





jesse PwILaDELPuls. 
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jm ba sou THERN 
LITBRARY MESSENGER. 
J, BR. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
. Five Dollars per annum. 
The June number contains— 
pect Prose Articles. 
. te ee 
3. Thomas Carl Peprhien, 
nd xxxi. 
ees ng 
mg —wtry at ag No. 1, 
6. The Burnt Prairie. na 27 aeeegmamel 
7. 
Letters New ¥ 
H A Few: Thumghts on the Death of John C. Calhoun. 
10. Trial. 


Original Poetry. , 
ie The pommel ; By Susan Archer Talley. 
15. Enlighten our 


16. Stanzas. 
17. — of Horace’s Epistle to Lollius, By J. 


1a. Mideighe By Mrs. A. R. Fort. 

19. big dns + : ond a. swe oe 

2, * Fourteen Years Ago.” ney Dyer. 
21. To a House Plant. By J. Clement. 

3 sas: ; The Page's Borengde Mary Queen of Scots. 


Notices of New Works. 

Bryant's Letters of ‘a Traveller—Sacred Scenes and 
Characters—Humboldt’s Views of oe weyeary omg Fs 
Taylor's Eldorado—The Optimist—Talbot A 

&c., of Bernard Barton, &c., 


non—Essays, 
For sale by DEWITT & DAVEN PORT, 
je8 It Tribune Buildings. 





Just Published. 


MONTAIGNE: 


The Endless Study, and other 


Miscellanies. 

By ALEXANDE VINET. 
Translated, with an Introduction, 
BY ROBERT TURNBULL. 

1 vol. 12mo. 


THE FAITHFUL STEWARD. 


A Prize Essay on Systematic 


Beneficence, 
By Rev. 8S. D. CLARK. 
18mo. 


GOBAT’S ABYSSINIA. 


Three Years’ Residence in 
Abyssinia. 
By Rev. SAMUEL GOBAT, 
Now Bishop of Jerusalem. 
"vot. mo, 
A book of absorbing interest, and the most valuable one 
in print on this almost unknown country. 


We Publish Next Week, 


THE HOME ALTAR. 
Prayers and Hymns Adapted for 
Family Use; . 


By Rev. CHARLES F. DEEMS, 
‘Ed. Southern Method. Pulpit. 
12mo. 


Now Ready, 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 
MACKNIGHT ON THE baa hay I Be 8vo. 


KNAPP’S CHRISTIAN T 
DICK'S THEOLOGY ave 
Furnished to the Trade on very ies terms. 
"MLW. DODD, 
jel 2t ; Brick Charch Chapel. 





18 u. 19 Jabrhanderts aus dem Standpunkte des evan- 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay St., Astor House. 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


eee AND SCANDINAVIAN 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
tag og 


LIBRARIES THE TRADE SUP- 
PLIED ' TO ORDER. 


Special Orders Sent by every Steamer. 


Philosophical and Theological Works. 


Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEIN- 
RICH EWALD. Erstes Jahrbuch, 1848, mit einer Ab- 


panties iiber die neuentdeckte phénikisehe Inschrift von 


GERMAN, 





arseille $0 83 
WIN ER, G. B. Biblisches Realwérterbuch zum Hand- 
fir 8 , Candidaten, und Prediger. 
- sehr verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage, 2 Bande 7 
Seiten eleg. gebunden. $8 


HAGENBACH, K. R. Dr. Die Kirchengeschichte a 








gelischen Protestantismus betrachtet, Zweite verbessetie 
Ae 2 Thie. gebunden. $3 38 | 
DIEN und KRITIKEN, theologische. Eine Zeit- | 
schrift fiir das gesammte Gebiet der Theologie, heraus- 
gegeben von ULLMANN u. UMBREIT. Jahrgang ~—. 

istes Heft $I—4 Heft $4 

NEANDER, der Brief Jacobi. 

Do. der Brief Pauli an die Philipper. 4 
NOVUM hg eer gig = gg Edid. C a 

chendorf, Editio Sec Gebuad $2 62 
LITERARISCHER ANZEIGER fur christliche Theote 
gie und Wissenschaft — herausgegeben von 8 

A. Tholuck. 7 aes $3 00 
og ey G, evangaitaahe, Herausgegeben 


. Jah 1850. $4 00 
*HUMBOLD s. AL EXA ER VON. Ansichten der 
— mit wi uterungen-dritte, ver 





n. Erlé 
rte, und vermehrte Auflage. 2 vol. 00 
oR RIEFE iiber Alexander v. v Huruboldt’s Kosmvus. Ein 
Commentar zu diesem Werke fiir gebildete Laien, bear- 


beitet von Bernhard Cotta, Professor. 2vol. geh. $4 50. 
G. G. GERVINUS. 8 Shakepeare—Charakteristik arn 


3 vol, 
ries von Adalbert Stifter. 4 vol. 





$8 50 
NDERSEN’S, C. C., ausgewahite Werke. 5 vol. 


me $6 50 

JEAN PAUL'S ausgewihlte Werke, mit Lebens- | 

beschreibung. Bildniss, und Handschrifien. 16 vol. $11. | 
GELZER, Dr. Heinrich, Die neuere deutsche National 
nach Ihren ethiochen, und religiosen Gesichts- 

penhan. seg yar ny bees os deutechen ber 


50 

DAS NIBELUNGEN LIED ; or, Lay of the Last 
peg peo ‘Translated into English Verse after Prof. 
ari Lachmann’s collated and corrected text. By Jon- 
chan Bi Birch. Bound. $3 00 





GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 
Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted y eb W. 8. Mount, 
executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inc 


Each copy, pinta $3 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 
“MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a aan or me picture to 
the above, by the same artists. Same size 
Y Each copy, plain 3 00. 
do. entored 5 00. 
No other E: 


ngravings have sg acme so much popu- 

larity and excited the admiration of every rm as as the 

above beautiful juctions of the American T’ 

VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN. ‘FRAN 
cisco, on es nature by Wells. 


‘h copy 31 00. 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and Bowery in the United States of America, Drawn 
Aug. Kéllner, tith. by Deroy in Paris. 

Five numbers now published contain 30 views, 
compris Sag a og | Baltimore, —- Springs, 
ene . Va Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George 

ington. &e 

Each number, _ opts 6 plates, plain $2 00. 
do. colored 


5 00. 
All the views may be had separately. 

Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, and Co. respectfully inform the- 
trade that they have always on band the largest assort- 
ment of French, English, and Getmin prints to be found 
in the United States, and that their Parisian house has 
mide such arrangements as to forward all the novelties to 
the New York house previous to their publication in Eu- 
oo a usual discount allowed to the trade. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
- PRINTER, 








112 FULTON STREET, Ney. 





191 Broadway, June 4th. 


D. APPLETON & Co,’s 


Announcements. 
THIS WEEK—READY. 


L. 
A New English Historical Novel. 


NORMAN LESLIE. A Tale, by C. G. H. 
Author of “ The Curate of Linwood,” &c. 12mo. 
paper cover, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 

“ Thisis a new acquaintance under a familiar name; 
bat one so well worthy to bear the name, that we greet it 
with a hearty welcome. Norman Leslie, the hero of the 
present tale, was one of those gallant and spirited nobles 
of Scotiand who bravely took the field in resistance to the 
cruelties which the Regency and the Church had inflicted 
upon the early Reformers. After the death of James IV., 
and during the time of the famous John Knox, the Re- 
gency which governed Scotland, was weak, corrupt, and 
the vindictive instrument of the Church, against a!) who 
departed from her faith. It was during these perilous 
times that the scenes of this work are represented as 
taking place. Ludeed, the character and events may be suid 
to be almost purely historical, and the lives, as narrated, 
of the leading individuals belong rather to biography than 
to romance. It is written with much force and vigor of 
style, and with an elevation of thought and sentiment 


| very appropriate to this — sit 


39, HANDBOOK OF MEDIEVAL GEOGRA- 
phy and History, 3y Wilhelm Putz, Principal Tutor 
the Gymnasium of Duren. Translated from the 
German by the Rev. R. B. Paul, M.A., Vicar of St. 
stine’s, Bristol, and late Feliow of Exeter College, 

Oxford. 

Heaps or Contents.—1. Germany before the Migra- 
tions. 2. The Migrations. 

THE MIDDLE AGES. 

First Period.—From the Dissolution of the Western Em- 
pire to the Accession of the Carlovingians and Abba- 
sides. Second Period.—From the Accession of the Car- 
lovingians and Abbasides to the First Crusades. 
Third Period.—Age of the Crusades. Fourth Period.— 
From the Termination of the Crusades to the Discovery 
of America. 

One Volume, 12mo. 75 cts. 

“ The characteristics of this volume are, precision, con- 
| densation, and luminous arrangement. It is precisely 
what it pretends to be—a manual—a sure and conscien- 
tious guide for the student, through the crooks and 
tangles of Medieval History. Al! the great principles of 
this extensive period are carefully laid down, and the 

most important facts are skilfully grouped around them. 

There is no period of History for whieh it is more difficult 

to prepare a work like this, and none for which it is more 

needed, itis not too much to say that it has never been 

80 well done within a compass so easily mastered, as in 

the volume which is now offered to the public. 

Ii. 
COMPLETION OF 
ARNOT’S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
THIS DAY READY, 
os. 9 to End, together. Price $1. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, applied to Modern 
Residences. Containing Designs for Entrances, Halls, 
Stairs, and Parlors. Window Frames and Door Pannel 
ing ; the jumb and Inbel Mouldings on a large scale; the 
decoration of Chimney Breasts and Mantels ; Panneling 
and — of Ceilings, with the appropriate furniture. 
The whole illustrated with Working and Perspective 
Drawings, and forming all the necessary parts of a 
modern dwelling. By D. H. Arnot, Architect 
*,* Subscribers are requested to complete their sets 

without delay, as the fap in separate numbers will only 

be for sale for a limited time. Nos. 1 to 8 are published at 

25 cents each. - 


A New Revised Edition. 

APPLETON’S NORTHERN anv EASTERN 
Travellers’ Guide, with New and Authentic Maps, 
illustrating those Divisions of the Country ; forming 
likewise a Guide to the Middle States, Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia; the White Mountains, 
Catskill Mountains, Niagara and Trenton Falls; Sara- 
toga and Virginia Springs, and with the Places of 
Fashionable Resort; and fall Descriptions of the princi- 
al Cities, ‘Towns, and Villages, with Distances, Fares, 
c. With numerous Maps and Plans of Cities. En- 
graved on Steel, By W. Williams. 1 vol. 16m0. price 


$i 25 
Also, uniform with the above, 

APPLETON’S SOUTHERN xp o> WESTERN 
Traveller's Guide. Iilustrated with numerous large 
Maps and Plans of Cities. 1 vol. 16mo, $i. 

| 


PERKINS’S MATHEMATICAL: ‘SERIES. — 
D. Aprteton & Co. beg to inform the Trade that they 
have now ready new revised editions of fe following 
Text Rooks, viz: 

}. Primary Arithmetie—2. Eleinenta Arkhanene— 
3. Higher Arithmetic—4. Elements of Algtere—5. Trea- 
Applicata Algebra-~6. Elementsof Geometry, with, Practical 

‘The above Works are now ‘mannfactured on very sdpe- 
rior paper, and neatly and substantially bound. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, 
BOSTON, 


AND COMPANY, 


HAVE NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. : 


THE BOSTON ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE, 


A New and Elegant Illustrated Edition 


Now publishing in Numbers at 25 cents — This elegant antes, rf rs Wein ts now wong iseued ja Nambers, fa): in ore weeks, each number containing a play 
complete, with odid Steel Engravi its heroine, execu o the est style of art. e letter-press w n ca 
web. a. opt ae calendered paper. When comptete, it will embrace nearly ot M 


FORTY MAGNIFICENT 





of the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare. . 
nest 


yi derelen glen 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


And in every respect will be altogether the most elegant edition of the works of the great dramitist ever published. 





wrnP 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


This new edition of the works of the immortal Dramatist reflects the highest credit 
upon the taste of the publishers.—N, Y. Evening Mirror. 

Itwill be the best American edition ever published. Let no one supply his library 
with a copy of Shakspeare until he has seen this edition.—Rochester Democrat. 

Unquestionably the most superb edition of the immortal Bard of Avon ever offered to 
the American public.—New Bedford Mercury. 

It will be known &s, PaR EXCELLENCE, the Boston Shakspeare.—Home Journal. 

The Illustrations are of the choicest kind.—Saturday Rambler. 

If there is any true lover of Shakspeare, we would advise him to examine this new 

edition. The typography is perfectly luxurious.—Louisville Journal. 

One of the most splendid standard editions ever published.—Detroit Com. Bulletin. 

The spirited steel engraving which prefaces it, is alone worth the price of the number. 
—Saturday Gazette. 

The purchager, in a short tix:e, will have in possession a work of rare beauty and 
vaiue.—Augusta Age. 

The mechanical execution of the work is deserving of the most unqualified praise.— 
Bliza Cook’s Journal. 





The large type and elegant appearance causes it to be received with general favor — 
N.Y. Literary W orld. : Se 

We have for years desired to see the immortal Bard of Avon dressed im such style 
as this,—St. Louis Reveille. eiig 

Decidedly the best American edition yet published.—New York Journal of Com. 

The handsomest and most readuble edition of the great’ ever published in this 
country.—tant’s Merchant's Magazine. er hag 

4: type is so large, that age may lay aside its spectacies, and read at ease.—Chnaries- 
ton News. eivit tike-,t 

The finest and most sumptnous edition of Shakspeare ever published in the United 
States.—Graham’'s Magazine. 

A. play complete, adorned'with a steel engraving, at 25 cents per number ; an incredi- 
bly | sa Rowen Pees Review. ores ; 

The Boston edition, in its clear paper and bold type, seems provided for the eyes of 
young and old.—Weekiy Review. uses ez 

We have seen nothing in the engraving line, for along time, equal to the Miustrations 
of this edition.—Saturday Rambler. 


Cheap Edition of Milman's Gibbon’s Rome; 


THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN. EMPIRE. 


By EDWARD 


GIBBON, Esq. 


With Notes by the Rev. H. A. MILMAN ; to which will be prefixed a complete Index to the whole Work—the same to be completed ia Six Volume 
and Published in Uniform Style with Hume's and Macaulay’s History. 





JUST PUBLISHED, o 
VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL WORK. 


European Agriculture and Rural Economy for Farmers and Agriculturists, 


From personal observation, by HENRY COLMAN, late Commissioner of Agriculture in Massachusetts, containing 


Observations on Paring, Burning, Drainage, and Improveinents of Lands; Rules for Pluaghing, Subsoil Ploughiog, Crops, Soils, Manares, Live Stock, 
Farm Houses, Harvesting, Farming Implements, Application of Chemistry to Agricultural Labor, Th 
IN TWO VOLUMES OCTAVD, embellished with fifty-four fine engravings from steel plates and w 


. Dairy, Husbandry, Markets. 
of Agriculture, Moral Considerations, Agricultural Education, a. ee. 
cuts, representing Farming Implements, hon pe en , &e., &e, 


The above work is considered indispensable to any person following agricultural parsuits, and should be in the hands of every “ Farmer” 


The Poultry Book and Fowl Breeder's Guide, 


Being a Treatise on the Breeding, Raising, and genera) management of DOMESTIC FOWLS, with numerous original descriptions and 
NET. M.D, . This work will be found to contain more practical and useful matter in regard to Fow! Breeding, than is contained in all other 


portraits from y JOHN C. BEN- 
akeoreed tests together. It is 


iMastrated with nearly SEVENTY PORTRAITS of the most choice varieties of American and a Fow!s. some forty of which are froth life, a taken especially 
geiting up 


for this work, of the most important breeds, and several of them from fowis very recently imported. 


traits of the fowls are taken from life, having been drawn and engraved by the 


he publishers have spared no expense in work. The por- 


artisis. Printed on fine paper, one handsome volume, duodecimo. Price 75 cents. 


Colman's Letters on European Life and Manners. 


2 vols. 12mo. A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 


The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is still undiminished. jel sf 
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MESSRS. COLE & CHILTON, 


AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 9 Wall Street, 


Offer at Private Sale, at Low Prices, the balance unsold 
at the recent Auction or Cortace Sires anv Vittace 
Lots on the Hudson, at Deanman, in Westchester 
County. The premises are situated between the Albany 
Post Road and the River at Vearman, in the town of 
Greenburgh, The distance from the City by the Hudson 
River trains, is three quarters of an hour; and all the 
property is within five minutes’ walk of the Station. The 
fare is the same as to Dobbs’s Ferry, and may be com. 
muted quarterly or by the year, at rates varying from 16 
to 23 cents, according to the number of tickets taken. 
A part of the property fronting the water will be sold 
in village lots, of 50 feet by 100 feet, and in plots on 
the upland to suit the purchasers. The premises are 
jaid out, planted, and improved. The views are com- 
manding and beautiful, and the position perfectiy 
healthy. The Ferry with Piermont, under the ma- 
nagement of the Piermont and Dearman Ferry Com- 
pany, which was incorporated at the receat session of the 
Legislature, with a capital of Eighty thousand dollars, 
affords constant communication between this point and 
the opposite shore, and connects the Hudson River and 
Erie Railroads. A wide avenue leads from the Post 
Road to the River, as shown upon the map, gently sloped, 
well graded, and lined with a double row of trees. The 
neighborhood is most excellent, including in the immediate 
vicinity the country seats of Messrs. Wasuinoton [r- 
vino, Ameross C. Kinastanp, Moses H. Grinnect, Gen 
Paunpixne, Mrs. Cotrono Jones, Messrs. Henay. Suen- 
pon, James A. Hamivron, and Groner Scuvuyier, be- 
sides the residences of many gentlemen belonging to West 
Chester County. 

Oaly Ten per cent of the purchase money will be re- 
quired in cash from purchasers who intend to build imme- 
diately, the whole of the balance being allowed to re- 
main on Bond and Mortgage. In the case of purchasers 
not building, siaty per cent. may so remain. 

For further particulars, application may be made at 
the Station House, on the premises, at No. 5 Broad street, 
toG. A. Saccmt; or at the Auctioneer’s Office, No. 9 
Wall street,where maps of the premises can be had, and a 
marked map showing the plots already sold, and the 
prices of those remaining. 

Aut THe Trains of the Hudson River Railroad (the 
through as well as the way trains) stop at Dearman, leav- 
ing Chambers street at 7 o'clock, and 8} A.M, and at 3, 
44,and 60’clock, P.M., and leaving Dearman, on their 
return, at 7 o’clock 25 minutes, and 9 o’clock 24 minutes, 
A.M., and 1 o’clock 29 minutes, 5 o'clock 29 minutes, and 
10 o’clock 22 minutes, P.M. It is understood that an ad- 
ditional Train each way will soon be added in the summer 
arrangements of the Company. iis 

The Hudson River Railroad Company are now laying 
a double track between this point and City, and are mak- 
ing large improvements at Dearman Station, which, es 
the point of Union of the great Northern and Western 
routes, possesses peculiar and important advantuges over 
the adjoining villages. A Branch Railroad is in contem- 
plation from Dearman to Port Chester, or William’s 
Bridge, to connect the Erie and New Haven Routes; and 
application is about being made for a Post Office ar this 
Station. ie myll tf 


J. K. FISHER, Awrrsz, 


235 BROADWAY. 
NOW READY. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW for April. 
LONDON QUARTERLY for April. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW for April. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for May. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
, 79 Fulton gt., N. York. 
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DEARMAN, 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


7 A New Edition of Mr. Ditson’s Circassia. 





A NEW AND CORRECTED EDITION 


CIRCASSIA; OR, A TOUR TO THE CAUCASUS. 


By GEO. LEIGHTON DITSON, Esa. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF A CIRCASSIAN LADY, Engraved in the highest style of Art. 


This new Edition of Mr. Ditson's popular volume of Travels is elegantly printed on very superior paper, and 
neatly bound in cloth, Price $1 25. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


my 25 
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Great Agricultural Work! 
THE FARMER’S GUIDE 


SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 


Author of the “ Book of the Farm,”’ Editor of the “ Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture,” &c., &c., 


Assisted by 
JOHN P. NORTON, M.A., 


Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College, New 
Haven, Author of Agricultural Prize Essays, &c., &c. 
Tats highly valuable work will comprise two large royal 
octave volumes, containing over 1400 pages, with 18 or 
20 splendid steel engraviogs, and more than 600 engravings 
on wood, ia the highest style of the art, illustrating almost 
every implement of husbandry now in use by the best far. 
mers, the best methods of ploughing, planting, haying, 
harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic animals in 
their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial feature of 
the book is unique, and will render it of incalculable value 

to the student of agriculture. 
_ This t work is the joint production of two of the 
most talented agricultural scholars of the day; the one 
eminent as an author ard editor in Great Britain, and the 
other asa Professor in Yale Cotlege. Both are eminently 
practical as well as scientific men, and all they say may be 
relied on as the result of profound research, tested and sus- 
tained by practical experiment. The contributions of 
Professor Norton are chiefly designed to adapt the British 
portion of the book to this country, and thus to make it an 
Anglo-American work, giving to its readers all the really 
useful agricultural knowledge at present attainable in 
either country. 
The work is divided into four departments, distinguished 
by the four seasons of the year, commencing with Winter, 
and Prof. Norton's notes wili be pablished as an appendix 
to each part. The first chapter treats of the following 
subjects, under the head of 
INITIATION. 
On the best of the existing Methods for acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of Practical Husbandry. 
On the Difficulties to be encountered in learning Practical 
Husbandry, and on the Means of overcoming them. 
On the Different kinds of Farming. 
On the Persons required to Conduct and Execute the 
Labor of the Farm. 
On the Branches of Science most applicable to Agricul- 


ture. 
On the Institutions of Education best suited to Agzicuitu- 
ral Science. 
On the Evils attending the neglect of Landowners and 
others to learn practical Agriculture. 
the details and recording the facts of Farm- 
ing by the Agricultural Stadent. 

Terms of the Work.—The American edition, the first 
number of which is already issued, will be published in 
semi-monthly numbers of 64 pages, with an lish steel 

ving in each number, of which there will be about 
Winall. Price 25 Cents per Numper, or $5 in avd- 
VANCE FOR THE 22 NumBERS. 


Clubbing. 

Three Copies will be sent to one address for $12: Four 
Copies for $15; Five Copies for.$18. Cashin all such 
cases to be remitted direct to the Publishers, and not 
through Agents. 

The work can be sentin Nambers at periodical rates of 

. and mall remittances may be made at the risk of 
the Publishers. 


Agents Wanted, 


Libera! commissions will be allowed to good canvassing 
Agents. Bovoksellers and Periodical Dealers will be sup- 
plied on liberal terms. 

All orders and communications should be addressed, 


d, 
Sl = LEONARD SCOTT & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
79 Fulton Street, Entrance 54 Gold Street, New York. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


ANNUAL OF 
Scientific Discovery ; 


OR, 
YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART. 
Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements in Mechanics and the Useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemisiry, Astronomy, Me- 
teorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Geography, Antiquities, &c. 
EDITED BY 


DAVID A. WELLS & GEO. BLISS, Jr. 
WITH A LIKENESS OF PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


12mo, cloth, price $1 25 ; paper cover, $1. 


yon first edition of Two Thousand Copies, of this 
popular work, has been all disposed of in little more 
than four weeks, and a second edition is now published. 





























































NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From “The Builder,” London, April 6th, 1850. 
Mr. Timbs will doubtless be pleased to find his “ Year 
Book of Facts’’ now the parent or prototype of a worthy 
and valuable trans-atiantic perennial which has just 
sprung up at Boston, U.S. Though honorably admitted to 
be based on it as its exemplar, this is by no means a copy, 
and, indeed, though also a new compilation of the new 
facts of the year, there is much difference in detail, with a 
few peculiarities on the part of the American work, such 
as the admission of some original matter;or details not 
previously printed, and the re arrangement or narration 
of others in the words of the editors themselves. But were 
we asked to decide which of these concurrent y er-books 
is the best, we could only reply, perhaps, with strict pro- 
priety and conscientiousnexs, that both are best. The 
work is typographically and otherwise well got up, and 
quite in the English style. 


From the “ Union,’” Washington. 

This is one of the ‘most valuable works which the 
press has brought forth during the present year. A 
greater amount of useful and valuable information cannot 
be obtained from any book of the same size within our 
knowledge. 


From the “ Tribune,’”’ New York. 
There are few works of the season whose appearance 
we have noticed with more sincere satisfaction than this 
admirable manual. The exceeding interest of the subjects 
to which it is devoted, as well as the remarkably thorough, 
patient, and judicious manner in which they are handted 
by its skilful editors, entitle it to a warm reception by all 
triends of solid and useful learning. 
From the Scientifie American. 
Such a book has long been wanted in America, It 
should receive a widespread patronage. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


my25 4t PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 


CONTENTS. 
1. Theodore Parker, British Quarterly Review. 
2. pe he aad and New Zealand, Edinburgh Re- 


3. The Legend of Pompagne, Fraser's 

4. “ L’'Homme Propose,” New Monthly Magazine. 

5. News of the Week :—The Church, apc ge wey 
the Spar- 





Poxtry.—Love in Death—The Swallow 
row—November Day—The Portrait. 
Suort Articiu.es.—The Great Swimmer—Observatory 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Published weekly at Six Dollarsa year by E. LITTELL 


& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 








Tribune Buildings, New York. je8 lt 
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HARPER & 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


I. 
On THURSDA 


RY WORLD. 


BROTHERS 





Y, -45L 8,3 460k, 


THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE, OF THE REPUBLIC. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE French or ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


12mo. Cloth, 50 cts. 


IL. 


On FRIDAY, 


; paper, 374 cls. 


JUNE th, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 


BY JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, D.D., 


BisHop oF THE Diocese oF VERMONT. 


12mo. Cloth, $1. 


Til 


On SATURDA. 


NO. 


Il. 


Y, JUNE 8th, 
OF 


THE DALTONS; OR, THREE ROADS IN LIFE. 


BY CHARLES LEVER, ESQ. 
Price Six Cents, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


2 


1. 
_THE PILLARS, OF HERCULES. 


A Narrative of Travels in Spain and Morocco. 
By DAVID URQUHART, Esg., M.P. 
2 vols. 12mo.—paper, $1 40; muslin, $1 70. 


« A learned and entertaining production, adapted to every taste.”—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 


“ Written with eloquence, and not unfrequently a bold and picturesque 
style. He describes the most attractive parts of Spain and Barbary.”— 
Bentley's Miscellany. 


“ Mr. Urquhart has exhibited learning and industry.”—Critic. 


“ Throughout interesting and instructive. The author visited the Moorish 
relics in Africa and Spain.”—John Bull. 


Il. 
REGINALD HASTINGS. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Br ELIOT WARBURTON, Esa. 

8vo.—price 25 cents. 
“ Reginald is a nearer approach to Scott’s marvellous creations than we 
have read.”—Critic. 
“ No historical tale of greater power has been written since Sir Walte? 
Scott.”— Messenger. 


“ Without losing one jot of historical accuracy, the work abounds with all 
the startling wildness of romance.”—Morning Herald. 


IIL. 
THE JUNE NUMBER OF 
HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


“Its plan and design are eminently commendable. That they will be 
ably and faithfully executed, the character of the publishers, and the ample 
facilities at their command abundantly guarantee. We have looked through 
the June number, and read a portion of its contents with much gratifica- 
tion.”—Journal of Commerce. 


IV. 
LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN. 


COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES, AND PARTICULARLY FROM 
HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
By THOMAS H. DYER. 
Portrait. 12mo. muslin, $1 00; paper, 75 cents. 

“It is a faithful history, agreeably equally as well written, and will or 
ought to find equal favor with those who consider Calvin as one of the 
brightest and purest lights that ever shone on the Christian Church, as with 
those who consider that it would have been far better for the Church had 
Calvin never been born.”—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


Vv. 
THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 
By ELLIOT WARBURTON, Esa. 
Two volumes 12mo. paper, $1 40; muslin, $1 70. 
« Tt is enough, perhaps, to say of the work that, aside from its interest and 


value as a history, it possesses very much of the charm of Prescott’s Con- 
quest of Mexico and Peru.”—Buffalo Advertiser. 














